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Summary 

Part I.— Revww of Preeeht Cokditioks 
INTRODUCTION 

Pam. I and 2. — Tho accuracy of the figures given cannot bo guaranteed, bat they are 
■efficiently accurate correctly to illustrate u>e problems. The note is written for Britisb 
India but much of it also applies to Indian States. 

Chapter I 

TEE GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO FORESTRY 

Punts. S and 4 . — Governments must necessarily limit individual freedom in order to 
govern. The, principle of the greatest good to the greatest number is laid down ns a 
principle of tho oxuting forest policy of India. _ The long rotations necessary in forestrv 
make forests an unsuitable investment -for the individual. This hns been tne experience 
in Indin, Europe and America. In all three privnte forests have tended to disappear. 

Para. S. — Ideally, Government should tako over ell forests which must he preserved 
for climatic or physical reasons and such farther quantity as may bo nocoaaary to supply 
the general needs of tho community. ‘Bnt this ptocoduro would often inlorfero more with 
individual rights thou any Government would wish. 

Paras € anti 7.— The above principles should be applied to India, the Forest Act being 
amended accordingly and a measure of control introduced over private forests. It should 
not be forgotten that tho important needs of tho agricnltural villager must bo suppliod from, 
forests near at hand, ns the value of the produce cannot support long transport. 

Para. 8.— The main problem in India i* to supply tho ordinary agricultural villagers 
with the forest produco they nood largely to prevent the homing of cowdang, the most 
easily obtainable manure. 

. Pan 1 . A— Possibly too little land is directly available and properly distributed for this 
purpose and -it may mean acquisition snd compulsory management by tho Forest Department. 

Para. 10 .— Various methods of control of private ownership of forests havo been found 
re-essary in Enropo and are: 

(il Prevention of mere destruction only. This is the minimum of control. 

(it) Prevention of trade in woodlands. 

(iii) Compulsory regeneration of felled areas usually within a specified number of years. 

• (iv) Compulsory management on tho method of sustained yield. 

}v) Restriction on the rotation of felled trees. 

fvi) Control of actual silvicultural operations. This begins to approach proper forest 
management. , 

(vii) Compulsory proper forest management This may involve great restrictions on the 
private owner but ia the* best for tbe general well-being of tho country and is tho minimum, 
that should be enforced in any area falling under class (a) protection, forests (see Chapter II). 

(viii) Tho nltimato stage of control of taking ovor the management and managing it on 
the owuer'a behalf. 


Chapter II 

EXISTING FOREST POLICY* 

Para. 11 .— The existing forest policy of India evolved in IBM, nearly SO year* ago, 
only reduced to writing tho aims of the Indian Forest Department since its foundation in 
3865, newly 80 years ago. The principles laid down nro excellent and a detailed study 
of the pt-licy >* necessary for anyone dealing with forest matters. Its contents are sum- 
marized paragraph by paragraph in paragraph 11 of this note. It classifies Government 
forests into s 

(a) Those necessary on climatic and physical grounds (prevention of floods, erosion or 
desiccation, i.e., Protection forests). 

(b) Timber forests (principally for timber supply and revenue) 

(cl Minor forests (principally to supply local needs). 

(d) Pasture forests. 

This classification gives the function of U 10 forests and has nothing to do with the 
, J«gw classification of forest under tho Forest Act os Reserved, Protected, otc. Tho classifi- 
cation indicates a jwlicy of management for each class A given forest may easily fall 
under more than one class and in fact many forests falling under classes (M, (c) and (d) 
nugU also to ho classified os falling under class (a) which iB often their most important 
function. 1 

Para. IS .— The outstanding principles of tho above policy are s 

(a) that tint and foremost the preservation of tho climatio and physical condltions-.of 
the ojnnlry comes bofore everything elao.; 

(b) that tho preservation of tho minimum amount of forest necessary for the rereral 
well-being of 'the country is second only to (a) above. 

But provided the above two renditions ore fulfilled, then : 

(c) cultivation romes- before forestry. 

' (d) the satisfaction of tho wants of tho local popnlation free or at non-competifivr rates 
comes before revenue; and 
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(e) niter all the above aie satisfied the realization of revenue to the ires test possible 
extent is permitted. 

Comments on (he existing forest policy , 

Paras. 11 and H. — The geueial principles are excellent, hot as stated befpre, the classes 
of the policy are not exclusive and have nothing to do with the legal classification under 
the Forest Act. 


Para. 15. — The above policy does not specifically mention the principle of sustained 
yield butwith the concurrence of the Government of India the Forest Department since, 
its inception has managed its forests under this principle Sustained yield ensures that' 
forest produce does nob decrease from, year to year, that the yearly yield is equal or 
gradually uses till the maximum yield is obtained. The reasons for adopting the principle 
of sustained yield me, among others : , 

(a) a stable indnstiy cannot ovist with excessive fluctuations; ' , 

(b) so many are dependent on foiests foi their livelihood that large finctuatioiia would' 
Upset so.ial conditions; 

(c) Government budgets necessitate approximately equal revenue 

Paras. IS to SO . — The shove policy nowhere lays down the percentage of the country 
which should be under forest. Para. 10 analyses the area of Government forests in India. 
They occupy only 14 per cent of the total area and that (dossed as merchantable only 93 
per cent Para. IS gives a classification by ownership in the various provinces, and it will 
be seen that 20 per cent of British India is covoied with forest of. a sort but only 12 per 
cent is occupied by what is classed as merchantable Aa the private forests are fast dis- 
appearing, only 122,000 square miles of State forests or 14 per cent of the total area can 
be considered as the real area of forest land in India and even of this there are 24,000 
square miles not under the control of the Forest Department, much of which is also dis- 
appearing. Aa already stated only 9‘3 per cent of the total area of British India is 
cussed oe merchantable , 

Paras. SI and SS. — Taking an average of European countries, it appears that about 26 
per cent of the area is the normal ordinary area of forest. i 

Para. S3. — 4* a rough minimum guide for India, 20 to 26 pfer cent might he adopted, 
and this must be properly distributed over provings, 

rarai. Si and SS. — Many individual provinces have less forest land than would ordinal lly 
be considered necessary. Roughly speaking, south' of a line from Cambay to Calcutta, the 
-distribution of forests is fairly i adequate: but north of that line the forests under the 
Forest Department consist of a narrow strip in the north, the forests in the east of Assam, 
the Bnndcrbans and a few odd patches down the Indns, the south of the United Provinces 
and in Bihar and Orissa. The distribution is dearly shown on Map I, bnt that unfortu- 
nately bmits the forests of Indian States. On Map II, an attempt has been made to insert 
those forests of Indian States which are under proper forest management. 

Para. SS. — The existing forest policy' does not include any indication that it aims at 
increasing the forest area up to the minimum requirements of the country. It would be 
an advantage to aim at increasing to a minimum, more especially for foiests falling, under 
doss (a) protection forests. 

Paras. S7 and SS. — There are three methods of increasing the forest area : 


(a) bringing more Government waste lends nnder forest; 

(b) bringing more private area nndor forest; and 

(cj legal control of private forests. ^ * 

The Forest Aat legislates for the control of private forests in Chapter V, but in practice 
this has been largely ineffective Certain provinces in India have already taken steps to 
draft legislation to control the destruction of, private forests even though these draft bills 
have not yet become law Attention may he called to the following : 

(i) The Chota Nagpur Private Forests Bill of 1939. 

(ii) The United Provinces Rural Development Bill of 1939. ' , 

• (iii) The Report of the West Bengal Forest Committee containing the Bengal Private 
Foiests Bill of 1939. 


It is understood that the North-West Frontier Province is also contemplating the revision 
of the rules for Gnzara foiests under the Hazara Forest Regulation. 


Chapter JII 

EXISTING DEMANDS JON AND SUPPLIES OF FOREST RESOURCES 
Para. S3. — Forest produce consists of major forest produce, timber and fad, and minOT 
foiest produce, which includes everything 'else like resin, drugs, grazing, eto In 
.chapter minor forest produce ia, excluded, except grazing. 

Para. SO. — It is convenient to divide the consumers of forest produce into 

(a) General consumers whose wants are supplied by the timber trader. They are mostly 
urban population. 

(b) Local village consumers, thnt is villagers living near forests. 

S i) Oidinsiy village consumers who live far distant frpm any sonree of supply of forest 
uce. 
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Para. 81. The general consumeia, in addition to a demand for fuel, need huge timber 

■valaabfe enough to bear the coal of transport. The village consumers, on the other hand, 
«ra mostly agriculturists, and they need small timber and fuel, neither of which are sum- 
deftly valuable) to bear the cost of transport. . . . 

Para. Si .— War feBinga have tempoianly npset the ordeuy plana of forest management. 

* Paras S3 and 81 .— Before the war the position in the lesmved forests of India was 
iavonrabla. Working plans legislated for periodic stoek-taking and, although the foreste 
of India were not yet fully productive, they had progressed os nearly as could be expected 
in the cause of 80 years. The Foieat Department 80 yearn ago took over a depleted and 
often mined forest estate, and full pioduction cannot be attained in less than a full 


rotation. 

Para. S3,— All the more valuable forests of India before the war were covered by 
adequate and' up-to-date woikinp plans. There wme some nueai* m Bombay and Bengal, 
while in Assam the plans were sometimes based on lathei insufficient data and in Bihar 
jplans were sometimes lacking tot those private f oiests recently taken unaei control. But 
the foimoi favouiable positipn has been paitly upset by wai felbngs. 

Parai. SO and 37.— A table in para. S6 attempts to coinpaie the fellings during the 
war with pie- war fellings. It appears that foi timber au excess of about 162 pei cent baa 
been felled or m other woids about 14 yeais advance felling on the aveiage. 

Paia SS — The United Piovinces, Iho- Punjab, the Cential Pi evinces, Bombay and 
Sind have laigely increased fellings in 1042 43 and by the end of 1943-44 might easily be 
lour to fivo yeais in advance -It is difficult to give a geneial piolme but by the end of 
104344 the United Piovinces will have felled about nine years yield doling the five years 
of unr. Unfortunately this has often been felled on the best trees in the most accessible 
nr Ais It is difficult to make nny accurate calculation but it would appear that a 40 or E-S 
pei cent reduction over the pre-war yield for a penod of between five and ten years would 
bring the position oppioximately bade to noimal. That is about the worst to be faced. 
If 20 years wero taken, the redaction would be much less. In Madras the fellings of 
teak are probably five yeais in advance and in Bombay in some teak areas as much as 
j ten years in advance,. 

Para. 39 — This excess, however, has come partly from valueless species having become 
valuable and fiom thinnings which silvicnltuially' were necessary and which could not 
■othei wise have been mnde. 


Para. 10 .— These ovoi -fellings have not huit the climatic and physical function of the 
reserved forests and are of no leal impoitance in comparison with the total rotations of 
the forests of India. ‘ , 

Para. 11 . — But tha over-felling has, of course, upset the working plans position and xapid 
revision of most working plans will he immediately necessary after the war. 

(a) Tie general consumer 


In normal times the outturn of timber and fuel from forests under the control of the 
rorest Department is a little under 6 million tons. There are no lccoids of the outturn from 
private forests, but it may be guessed as porhaps 80 par cent, of the above. 

Paw. 49 ■£• 40. — Para. 42 gives a table of impoita and it will be Been tbat the normal 
imports are only about 185,000 tons of timber, or say 3 per cent of the total timber from 
idle Forest Department areas or not more than 2 per cent, if private forests are included. 
Even of this 2 per cent a large quantity was teak fiom Buiroa which will ultimately be 
replaced by teak grown in India Thera is some import fiom province to piovince. Geneially 
speaking, it can be said that under pre-wsr conditions, except for teak, Indian forests 
generally supplied the wants of the general consumer. It is trite that the forests outside the 
control, of the Forest Department are deterioiating and the demands of the general consumer 
are rising, but, even so, taking a long-term view, thore is no serious pioblem for the supply 
of umber for the general consumer. 


(b) The Iqed village consumer 



(e) The general village consumer 

Para, #•— In the Central Piovinces and to a cm tain extent in Madras, the distribution 
of the forests is such that there is no giest problem even for the geneial village consumer. 

P° Ta ‘ In the rest of British Jndia, the demands of the general village consumer are 
not supplied or most insufficiently supplied. This is true over large parts of the Punjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province, for probably 60 per cent of the plains villages of 
the United Provinces, for probably half of Bombay, for all -the centre and west of Bengal, 
and for much of Bihar and the coast lands of Orissa Even if it were possible to transport 
"the forest-produce demanded by these populations from the existing forests, the forests would 
be nimble to supply. ‘ 

Para. 47 .— The crux of the. whole problem is to aupplv this population with small house- 
. "building timber, agricnltnral timber and fuel so ns to raise its general standard of lifp and 
have the cowdnng for manure. 
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Paroi, ,ff and 49 .— It ha* not been possible to got any figures lot tlio cowdung bust 
In India. At a gueim assuming that tliere ate 300 million cattle in India and tbit the 
cowdung in bnrnt only from ISO million, tben, if tlic dry weight of con dung produced, 
per head, per dny is 10 lbs., it gives 250 million tone of cowdung. per year. These figures 
do not exactly ngreo with figures from the Impenel Council of Agricultural Research. 
Their estimate is about 660 million tons of cowdung is burnt per annum. The important 
point, however, is that whichever iignrc is correct, it makes the saving of this eowdnng 
lot manure a vital problem m tlic agricultural economy of India. 

Para. SO — Agricultural evidence shows that alioat 3A tons of mnnuro per acre roughly 
doubles the crop, so thst the 250 million tons of cowdung could mannre 72 million acres 
ont of the 226 million acres of cultivated land hi Indie, that is to say about 20 per cent, 
of the whole of India’s cultivation. t 

Para. 51 —loss of production is not the only evil in bnrnmg cowdung. The fields deprived, 
of manuic decrease m fertility, the produco gets less end less, the soil is more liabU to 
erosion and a vicious circle of general poverty 11 created. 

Para. Si .— 1 To supply these wonts is the mam piofalem and it more especially concerns, 
tho northern two thirds of India _ The general prosperity of India depends largely on the- 
prosperity of the peasants and this in tum is very largely dependent on having fuel rad. 
smnll timber available in tho immediate neighbourhood. 

Para. 63 . — The question of grazing is mixed up with this. But these minor forests,, 
managed to supply the wants of the agriculturist, will all bo short-rotation forests, so thus 
for a largo portion of each rotation they wonld provide good grazing nnd for the rest of the: 
rotation wonld provide general exorcise grounds for the cattle. / 

Chapter IV 

w l 

FLOODS, EROSION AND DESICCATION 
■ 

Pan. 64 .— The importance of tho problem may be ilinstratod by the following accounts to 
The Staterman on two consecutive days, August 20 and 21, 1943. 

. (a) Jumna floods affecting 20 villages, hundreds of people snd thousands of cattle. 

_(b) Ajmer-Merwaro floods with 1,500 people drowned. 

(cl Damodar river floods on 45 square miles, affecting 27,000 people with a request foe 
* Rs, 90,000 far relief and Rs. 100,000 for agricultural loans. 

(d) Orissa floods affecting 400 sqnare miles 
♦ 

Para. 66 .— Erosion rubs away tbo surface soil, "fonns-fingcr gullies, and solnblc chemicals* 
and micro-organisms an lost. This is sheet erosion nnd though most important, fo not* 
obvious to the casual observer. , 

„ Para. 66.— Eventually, the gullies oztend right thiough the top soil to the sub soil,, 
produce excessive drainage and lower the level of underground water. Such erosion is obviona 
to everybody. • 


Para. 57.— -Floods end erosion ere intimately connected with class (a) Protection forests- 
and elosses (c) and, (d) Minor Forests end Pastures. 

Para. 6S . — Correct land management has far and away the most important influence 
in preventing floods end ciosion. The management of fields is important, hot it docs net 
concern tno Forest Department. But much of the land is not agricultural land and should 
to placed in clnsa (a) Protection forests, and properly managed by the Forest Department. 
Sigh forest cover is one of the tost forms of land management to prevent erosion in hilly 
country. . - 


Paras. 69 A. 60 . — There ore large areas along the Himalayas and in other parts of India 
tore of tree growth, open to unlimited grazing end often bnrnt yearly. The erosion problom. 
is often intimately connected with (e) and (d) doss forests, namely Minor forests and’ 
Pastures which shoold also often be phi under class (a) Protection forcste 


Para. 61 . — Forests under tho Forest (Department usually control adequately the erosion 
and flood problems’ within their actual boundaries. In the Minor forests of the Central 
Provinces, in tho Hutted Provinces in certain areas with excessive glaring rights, and in 
Medina in the mismanngod panchnyat.foiests, the rnn-off and erosion problem is not suffi- 
ciently controlled even within the forest boundaries Some of tbe reserves in Bombay are 
so scattered and broken that it is not properly controlled there. On the whole, howler, 
within the forest boundaries the problem is Controlled. 

Para 6i — Kul the trouble is that, the forest areas under the Forest Department are 
nsaallr so badly distributed throughout the .province that the general flood nnd oremon 
problem is not controlled Except in the Central Provinces where the problems are roly local, 
there are serious flood and erosion problems in the Punjab) .the* North-West Frontier Prormre, 
the United Provinces, in Orissa, *Biher, Bengal (particularly in Western Bengal), Assam 
(especially in the hills), and even Madras despite the rather large proportion of the total 
area under tho Forest Department. 
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Para. 78.— The combination of tbe two poets has not led to efficiency.* The Mehta. 
Commission was appointed m 1929 to enquiie into the workings of the Institute, Sir BhanB 
Swamp Bhatnagar came and reported in 1938 on certain aspects of the Institute work the 
Central Advisory Bond on Forest Utilization was formed in 1940 and in 1941 a,propoial 
was made foi a fmthei general enquuy committee. A succession of sueh enquiries does not 
indicate that cvciything is satisfactory. 

Para. 78 .— The Inspector Geneial's advisoiy woik to the Government of India (and his 
more lecent woik in the States) necessitates a man qualified from extensive- experience of 
general forestry with high administrative* experience m a, province. He must be a senior 
officer and should ideally hold his post foi we sears ' ; 

Para. 80<— The Fiesidenl’s work is . impletely diffeient While he must -have had. 
extensive experience of ordinary forest conditions, it is an advantage if he is n scientist. 
The management of the Research Institute is, hoaover, different from any ordinary post in 
the Forest Department and, having learnt the job, within reason the' longer be holds it the 
better. 

Para. 81.— Then is an anomaly in the Institute. All bianchos, except the Utilization, 
branch, deal with a single science or n series of closely lelated sciences and the blanch officer 
is a technical expert m his work. Bnt in the Utilization branch the various sections are as 
widely different as the branches m tho lest of the Institute and demand completely different 
qualifications. The Utilisation Officer is 'not and conld net bo a technical expert m all 
these various branches and so has become an administrate e head with his own budget and 
his own centralized office. It thns becomes an Institute within an Institute, which naturally 
leads to vanous difficulties 

Para. 82 — In my opinion the present combination of Inspector General and President 
has never been efficient and never will be A .Vicc-Pi esidont has been sanctioned non for two- 
years, who will virtually control the Institute, and the experience gained will enable a final 
derision to be taken nhethci this organization should be peipctuateti. 

Para 88 . — I ndgiae that the commission proposed in 1941, but postponed owing to the- 
war, should be appointed unmodmtoly after file wai On tho commission, as a member of 
tho commission and not mciely ns a witness, should be someone with intimate knowledge of 
the internal woikings of the Institute. 

Parai. Sf to 90 — In my opinion 'no great change in the organization is neccssarj except 
in tho anomalous position of the Utilization blanch. There mo two possible solutions to 
this. The whole Utilization branch, together with the Chemiatiy and Minor Forest Products- 
branch, both of which deal with the taw ranlaiinl foi trade,' could be separated off ns a 
separate Institute, piefcrably m a trade centra. This Utilization Institute would not 
necessarily need a forest officer at its bond bnt wonld need nn experienced forast officer *ome- 
wheie on the staff to net as a liaison officei with the Foiest Depnitmenl - I do not recom- 
mend this icorgaiuzation which I think would bnag more evil than good The othoi solution 
is to split the present Utilization branch into two branches One peihaps might consist of 
the present Mechanical Engineering 1 , Wood Woikshops. Wood Technology and Timbei Testing 
Sections, with an engineei as head of the branch who. should, if possible, have experience- 
in extraction and logging pioblems and in the designing of wooden structures, buildingfe- 
bridges. etc 7 nnd tho other throe existing sections of Wood Pieservntion, Wood Seasoning 
and Paper Pulp conld also bo combined into a second branch. with a Choimcal Engineer as 
head of it The oxisting sections wonld thus be combined into branches undei technical 
branch officer* If it is impossible to get a man experienced in logging problems and designa 
for wooden structural, then two men will be necessniy Tbe next step would lie to combine- 
tbe office of tho piesont Utilisation branch with the central office and to combine the. budge* 
with that of the rest of the Institnto, thns completing the general aim underlying tne 
Mehta Commission Bcport of 1929 which, howevei, only rallied out the centralisation of •toa 
rest of the Institute and not of the Utilization branch. The present administrative Utilir®* 
tion Officer wonld cease to exist. 


Chapter VI 

FOREST EDUCATION , , 1 

Para. 81 , — Tho Forest education necessary in India is for the training of (a) ForasteOf. 
(b) Hangers; and (c) gazetted officers. 

(a) rorttters ' - 

Pat a. 88— The arrangements are made by the provinces themselves and are satisfactory- 


. . (b) Hangtrt 

_ ? a J a - — Rangers have been trained at Dehra Don since 1878 There was a echori®^ 
Coimbatore and one at 'Poona, bnt the present position is that all provinces tram tjiwr 
Hangers. at Debra Dun Most officers consider that one centra of training is deniable. Tne 
conns is n two-year course. • 

hos been e most gratifying increase in the interest in proper forrat 
maMgemrat by the Ind'an States in tho last few years. The forecasted demand for . th» 
are th# ] 5™ 7 rars ” on avoragn total of about 65' students of which 

ftan^cSwTn* 84 4™“ State*. Tbe to&l capacity of tbe existing Indian Fbrest 
SdSti^ lSaSL 5^°™ ®f 39 students making* a total of TO 

for tbe mairimmn’riBrfo^ *”*.*““■ Actually a class of 39 students is already too h»0» 
normal perpetuS^dSSmd^t ***“• demand of 65 students per 7 eat ) w “l 1 5 

In paragraph 94 lUaTtha nawswy to expand the college. 'Bat it is ealonlatrf 

direct Teornits of Bangers for provinces is not more ft® 
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21 to 24 students per year leaving a possible maximum for States of about IS to 18. It 
appears therefore unwise to cmbnrk on any scheme for expanding the college at the moment. 

Pant. Sf.— Tio Hanger Collogo is now five miles away fiom the piesent Now Forest. 
This is inconvenient, with a certain rearrangement the full class oi Rangers could be 
accommodated in the existing Forost Reseat cli Institute building with adequate ioctnro 
rooms, laboratories, etc. It wonld need the building of hostels to accommodate sumo 80 
students, two more bungalows of tho type to accommodate Class II officers and two note 
bungalows of the Class I type. Tho cost should be loss than tho value of tho site and 
the buildings to be disposed of in Dehra Dun. I would not, how over, advise tho immediate- 
disposal oi these buildings in case the \eiv excessive demand foi Rangers scats in the 
^immediate future necessitates special Ranger classes for a few yean. 

(c) Oaitlttd offirers clan 

Paras, 90 to 09 .— A biiof history of this turning is given in pan ts. 95 and 97. Tho 
maximum accommodation is 32. Thoio is some difficulty atiout living a«nmmod,ition which 
has ^ only been obtained by taking ovei and adapting ceiiam Class II ofRccis* bungalows. 
Probably a demand of 20 to 24 including the )u event demand of Indiun States is about 
the normal for this class. Tho atrangemcnis nro adequate except that propor hostels for 
these students should bo oieeted and tho Class II oflkeia’ bungalows levcitod to their 
ptopei u«e. 

Para. 100 . — Circular No. 4-F, dated 13 Fobrunty 1892, give-, tules foi spoual con* 
tlncntal tours far members of the Indian Foi cat Service when on Icuro in order to keep 
them np to date m the various problems of forestry and to encourage piofcvaon.il efficiency. 
The young garettud officers trained at Dehra Dun would benefit by llu.no tours at IShst 
as much as the former members of tiiu old Indian Forest Service It is recommended that 
each lours be mado-a normal part of training for either a selected number of, or pie* 
ferably for all, gazetted officers to lie made within tho fftet five years of service but after 
leaving Dahi a Dun and after some experience of natunl foit>«tiy and finest conditions in 
India Such a tour would only labt for six to eight months. Facilities already exist to 
provide tho ncccssaiy instruction, and the total ox pens' of rurh a tour, including fee* to 
the university, living expenses, touring expenses on the continent, living on tour, etc., 
would ‘come to between Rs. 4,000 and 4,300 exclusive of passages from Indin to Europe. 
Government wonld only need to bear a piaportion of this cost 

Chapter VII 

CREATION OF A FEDERAL FOREST SERVICE 

Paras. 101 to 105 . — Tho Hon’lde Member, Sir Jogondra Singh, has suggested tho creation 
of a Federal Forest Seivica to fill central Government posts. Work for such a servira 
would exist at tho Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. Thera is no doubt that under 
piesent conditions in times of stress tlir needs of the Institute take a very second place 
with tho needs of provinces. Othci work possible foi such a service would l>e the staffing 
of cei tain forests Jlko tho Andaman Islands, Coorg, etc., which arc directly under tho 
crntrol Government, and thcio should he an uichumiik demnnd for iorc'1 advi«ms, woik- 
mt, plans officers and seconded offitcis to certnin Indian Slates, which such a ««iviio uald nho 
supply. Such soparate Federal 8ai vices alicaily exist in Australia, Canada and in the 
United States of America. South Africa has a federal somco only which works through- 
out tho Union and has no foiesl setvicc foi the eopaiatc provinces. 

Chapter VIII 

MINOR FOREST PRODUCTS 

Pan, IOC .— The development of minor forest products has been neglcitcd in the past 
They have often been collected bapliazaidly by petty contiactois and, markets have been 
lost through adulterated, dirty or badly eroded mntciial. After much delay the necessary 
staff to deal with this very valuable and important branch of work has been sanctioned 
for the Forest Research Institute and, although a Minor Forost Products officer has not 
yet been appointed at the time of writing, one is expected hbortly. His first work will 
bo to compile tho laigc amannt of mntiunl already uvailahlo at the Institute, then to 
draw up a definite programme of work to fill tlio gaps in the data. 

Para. 107.— Then arc two tyjius of minor forest products. Those derived from more 
or le>s mature tiers (and theicforc taking a long lime to produce) like, for instance, 
Kapok, Kutth, RalKa Myraboiam, etc, anil those ilertvtil from annua! ami perennial lirfbs 
which take a short time to prodnea like Pyiethium, Ephrdiine, Santonin, Bhabar grass, 
etc., ar from yopng trees like quinine from Oincliona bark, rubber from Hem, etc. 

Para. 109 .— Tho first type will usually remain as forost industries imeauso few private 
individuals aro prepared to grow crops which would not givv a yield for 30 or 40 yuan. 
They will always bo collected from tho scattered trees in a forest or, if crops arc grown, 
then they will also yield timber or fuel. 

Para. 109 .— But tho second typo, which give comparatively quick returns, nro better 
grown as crops snd not collected from tins scatt^ied trees of a forest. These offer 
possibilities for the individual culllvntoi on ee tho preliminary research stage is finished 
Just as it is individuals who now grow rubber, cinchona, lea, pyrctlirum plantations, etc. 
At that stage these products pass aver to tho Agricultural Department, 
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Part II— fiuooisnosta 


introduction ' r 

Vara. lift— Jut as Put I largely applies to Indian States so do the in' 

fart II. It is suggested that States audit combine by agencies to mdar a nooerir 
UMlified forest advuer and possibly a joint cadre. ‘ w ^ * 

General' , " . 

Para. III.— The general lines of suggestions will be evident frost Part I bot, to mike 
Past II complete, any snggestions already made have been repeated. It has been amnged 

- under the same chanter headings os Part >1 so that each subject can be read complete hr 
itself. Unfortunately, there mast bo a certain emotmb-of overlap. 

Pata. IIP.— The order of the chapters is logical as for os possible and not in the order 
of fho importance Of the problem It ia therefore repeated and emphasised here that the 
moat important forest problems of India are;. < 

(a)* Proper land management to eostrel floods, erosion end the afforestation of the dry 
belt in the west. Connected with tills is the defining of those areas where correct land 
management ie necessary for the physical well-being of the country. This may affect 
private ownership. ' ^ 

lb) Second only to the above is the provision of small timber and fuel for-tha general 
agricultural village consume* in India both to provide for. Ws direct wants and at the 
caruo tim e fo release cowdung for manure and the coned distribution of this forest 
throughout Indio. 

* Para. 113.— k small reconstruction forest policy wnmiittoe sbi^ be set np in e^ 
province to drew up the provincial programmes. The beads of tome comintetaeB ahonld 
II, meet to mate a combmed programme for those items which commdo. 

Chapters 11 and 111. Goocrnmsnt in relation to ParecUy and Editing Fore* Policy 
Para. III.— The piinciples which gowns the enstiog forest-pofigy of should ho 
cndoised. Theca ores . . . . ; „„*• 

(a) The areas necessary for the pwemtion of the general climatic and physical condi- 
tions of the country must he hept as forest. 

- lb) Tim minimum amount of forest necessary for the general well-being of Hie country 
most be preserved or created... 

-Subject to (a) and (b) «bow: sWfcwwta 

Id Cultivation ia more important than forests, 

$ The satisfaction of the trait, of the Iced population free or at non-competitive rati. 
is more important than revenue. *5.. —- ii-sun of 

JtiSS XXXXf “ * 

“ “1” t"— r 1 ^ ■ A.’Ww X£ 

tAMSaaez&frJUBi* * to p-i 

lift— land ncoeesary for the allotted to dose (d 

i«l conditions in each promre ehonld “ mia *mo fonuoj 

. . -d nronmdv mg** Cgh it may dro b. -Dotted 


Para. 

mid physical 

Protection forests and 
forest management. It should 
to classes (e) and (a). M d as far os possible for w* 

/4m> 7/7 —The toim'mws area o f forest land for India, 
pro^, *3d twTaown a. between 20and 25 per cent _ 

Ptuyynt i 


Control of fnwU foratr 

Vdtra lift -A Private Forest Act should be for ^3 stages oi 

lM«t. WKw Mite to to-ftoil K4™ , to» 4 l«i * 

— t'rft&x .sr—" . 

a^riu. EMh.i«nmi‘r 1 ”’ Ua, ”‘r‘'T'r' • 

•• •: • 4 to—i /wto .. 

' » /«— Thera is nothing to suggest except tiu .continuant oi £« to grew 

ea wM lTlIfl tma * v * a -I it., traf tllB 

m-Bnt owing to ggW - fidfaFEU «*** *•“ w 



s 

em. '23/.— The posribilily of creatinp special working plan* drdos either is a provinio 
« in combination with n neighbouring ptovinco ihoitld lie exatnined. The minimum non* 
boi of working nlaun to mate web > Jrcle north white it tin plane revived on a ten-year 
•cycle, and anything over that rnhta it oreh moio north while, 

Pm, Iti .— Tho disposal of the Dofonee Department, iloeks after the nor moil l* 
(ontioltcd. The Board of Foltteliy in 1942 ltnrl already parsed tld* icrelniiiffl : 

’(at Hie relauc of Defron ))c|Mttnicnt clocks after the war moil be controlled by a 
diapoaal hoaid or aome sneli npeney and the Hoard of l'orertry impluwea (Imt thr I oreat 
Department imirt bo adequately upiearnled in any planning for anth disport). 

(b) The Board ot Komliv farther *dvi*c« that, in nminltntwn with lailwayn, etepa 
«hould he taken to rtabili/c idccpci prim after the war. p 


. ■ ' Onlinarf ojri«/f»raI Ciffoye erniaumere 

** m 

Pant. 11!.— The provision tar them wants for anal! timber and fool ia mo't important. 
Slap I ahowa the cabling arms under the Point Department which, imder cabling wttdb 
tiona, an likejv woo to be the only forests left in tlrilieh India, Map 1)' aim inrlndea 
aa fat si possible properly managed foreOs in hath Brltiah India and in Indian Slates, 
oo that this may thon the tola! fotrrtr Fhely to irtnain in India m the mar futnie under 
the present condition*. It pill he wen that there are cart area* devoid of foieet« whirr 
of the ordmaiv agrimltmsl ifllager air entirely muatUlied. The question anna 
whether land i* oiadahle whhh i* eithir rover/il with forest of a sort though mil under 
loo Forest Deportment nnd“nol at piremt projieily managed 


Pm In mm. /.’f the land both in British Incite and the Stale* if ilareiCeJ 
a* cultivated, uncultivated and fond. Althongh the figure* may not ho quite accurate, 
*1 will he eren Hint theie ale 106,005 eepure mile* of land d»"lfM ae forest wlilrh ir al not 
13 per rent of (he total area of British India. A further 144,000 square mile* is cb'-ined 
4t eullicnhle waste and number 144,000 Mpmie milrt a* not available for cultivation (lot 
■ot tin* it m probably possible to find somewhere between 00,000 t« 100,000 reranne mile* of 
property diktnliuted foir*l whieh would wive mnrt of the problem. 

/’ora. W.t.-JUp HI bears Miig.nul rtnupired with Slop II, Thr crevelivretnil arena do 
•ahnw where eomr nut of forest rvilte and, If taken over tn the lorrd Dc| art meat and 
cpraperl.- managed, it would go a long way trmaida wiving this preeiiqg problem for tho 
ordinary vdligo ranaumei* ' ' ' 


Pant, lit — But eien Map III shuw* a hnge ales blank nt any type of fnre-i tram 
Bengal through Bihar, (lie United Biuvinre* and„tlir f’mtjah and dawn "lh|iiigh IkyiiuUnn, 
■parla of Bomluv and Hyderabad. Bel the laMe'tn [«ra. /.’? rWr lint Hrngal ln» P.OOO 
■ogunre mile' of cnllivalHe liarte and IS, 000 upline miles rot avnll,ilde for i altlvatfcn 
eompared with the foi.rt area of radv 7,000 wjnare imlee ; Bihar lta« 0,000 xjinn milt* of 
cultivable waste and newly 10,000 equate mile* not avadebte for ruhivatlon . mi |p i V ith 
10.BB square mile* of fored; the United I'mvittre, linn oirr IS.Offl tquiir p.ihi ( ,f 
•WRJ* 1 and anothw 15.000 n|tiare mile* nm nuilalt’* far rullMhvi n viparrii 
JiyJafiP wpnrc mle* of forort, the Punjab In. 5?, 050 eonvre mile. ,.,ln„l| P 

/”• ™ ,li4 f' w i wtnpircd vith J,0M equare mi!.! of 
Jonwl, the horth-Hfrt Frontier ProVmre ho* 4,W) -quire b f fuhnahle wa-le and 
4W "qnare mile* not mailable for inltivalmn a* ageirol SK), satiate mill* of forf.i. 

as r>£, KB 

Pam, BSV— Mnteovei, in the«e *ame pmvinree, hi Bengal Pure are M«tlitti |< ik of 
maw ‘I 1 " h* 1 ' (•”■ fire ><P"l of the tVct Bengal Cor milM, 

ttitbepm NPwlnnw.lheif nee oppoi lutiilli* fm the initio! of wivelr fwrte 0 l 

SS ^ .T" 1 1,1 ^ Wtlvav hod* Viltaro 

eb> H’TO'tf fire W'iVcv alone v><mM g„ r, r ,, n..,. 

DtteCent’ dlvWrn in lfflll M ’'ii7 i^t r" 1 . 1 ' * md formed a lorert 

ia fora a now unit n7divl<im .cm 'Z, It **' mtooded 

“wing all the diflrteta in Mm nlaine 0 nSS * 11 ,ir ® fr dlviriini 

been eelraatcUbt £ **."•.*" llcM «l* W b» 

jay, fomin" » ifniijitc VnrMi n-ww, *niid In rn^lfil m (htv 

*4h In W. - the Bunion ..r-le of the 

parUmhr aupply and'rame THBranel 7“!? rn l n ''If ( «f '""U' «red rer thin 
help SnlerawT In Ilie^f'miit Ti » fcl * »* P ,n l lf,| r inanagrd, 

wo by (he Forevt Denartment i j'? n J"' ,1 I J e Bn«ahiinill i|i/i«rne wild again 1* taken 
Ksuittm, HoiMamneand aIj ,i r0l ''' V ’, fo I "re development of mIIiv* fore*)* met. in 
fctaW; K’nte *LiS2: .’l?' 1 '^n n»,m,llo« circle Mr what It .an 
Jtld tip re ar P cAmeMiinr. ini awj 'quire pdlea tinder (he lleienee Deparlment 
I*"d‘, all of which eonht 1 7, t, *2 0 f r '' m| !'" nf vb’* I* ■"allrd 'unweered nnndtivaWo 
Pm. U-ZT ' 11 in lW ‘ 

pjreenlngr and liro»ertrjLl3r i i j"! ,n B | e hr lirinpinc flip fore-l* mi to the n»ie»arr 
vlilaerefoaiiinmn, ‘ * , " ,1 ™red to supply Mm want* nf there cenei.il acii'clturul 
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Vara, 139 . — In each province the land should bo classified from the forest crop point' 
•of view Mtlici than from the agricultural crop point of view showing the 'waste- 
other than fallow on which minor forest could be grown' and 'land not available for 
forest cultivation’. Each hand should be divided into moro detail showing private forests, 
'“•fj vraste, groves, etc , while that given as ‘land not available for forest cultivation 
should also be classified ns roads, buildings, water, barren lands (ravines, mar, sand dunes, 
roAs, etc ) This classification is a necessary bans for all this planning. It need not be- 
parlKnlnrlj accurate nor need it have a special ngenry to collect it. 'The agency wh ich 
collected the statistics in para. ISi coaid he nsjrt to collect this data if it does not already 
* , ert "“ceii could then examine the rln*aiftiMion and pick out the area needed. 
The final result would not bo large Mocks of forest hut email scattered areas which n 
exactly whnt >a needed. • 


— Toro. 130 — The question of glaring has not iieen mentioned. The cattle problem, 
though not direct l> part of tlio Forest Department's wotk, ia so mixed up with forests that 
it must lie mentioned. Dxressive graving m the utu*c of much of the destruction of 
jOHSh in Tmlin. If tlir 1'emM outlined tiboie mo to *Qctced, such pra/lng must bo 
presented 1 O 11 I 0 tlir ciop^ me Mnc crtabli'heri, Plot ecl ion will, hoirc\er, uiro better 
than formerly, rml one experiment in Ilk United Provinces on » war land increased 
tao dry liny production fiom 2j manntK pet annum anrler eontinnaus glaring to nboul 
17 mniinds per annum undei ptnjier icgnlnlion. Moreover, these minor forc<ts will in fact 
give good grume for a large portion of their short rotations of 15 to 20 years' * 

Porn 1.11.— V large quantity of uiieullivahle land under this scheme would lie classi- 
fied .i*. the fourth type of limits (d) Pasture In the United Provinces alone 'there are 
some 14,000 srinniv miles of this type Tli» uncontrolled gr.inng on this nrei, which is 
ovlremclv pool in quality , mu«t lie mntinlled if tlie loumrj is to become pto-perous This 
port of the p'ogiainme depend* on ytropagnndn and is a slow process 

Para. 131 —Tins pioposal foi a lirgely expanded area under forests is the first propoenl 
made to co-t much money. No total figure of co«l can be given bnt is unnecessary because 
the stall does not c\i-t to curry it ont at mire The Punjab Soil Conservation circle costs 
about Ri 31 luklis per veir. Roughly Rv 1J lakhs ate spent on conservancy and works 
ami Rs 4 luidis on establishment. The c-l-tbllvliment consists of .i Conservator, 11 gazetted 
ofiireis. 10 Forest Rnngeis. 52 Deputy- Range ra and Forester* and 370 Foic«t Guardi A 
grejt deni could lie done if cich pi evince employed n similar staff and the most that any 

F rounce could cmplov to begin with would be about double that staff. An approximate 
guro therefore cun lie pal as between It* 5 and 10 lakh' per annum. 


Chapter IV. — Flood*, erosion and dciiccetlon 


Para. 131 — The proposals already made will go Tar towards solving this problem. 
Para. 116 has already lecommcndcd a classification of the forests and especially its allot- 
ment whcie ncec«aiy to class (a) Fro ter linn forest. Land at present not undc r tlie Forest 
I'epailniciit should be classified in the same way and again it can be done by the same 
ot'ianiz.itton which obtained the fignres given in "para. Ilf. At tho same time it should be 
recorded whether the existing land management is suitable for tbc prevention of erosion or 
not. If not suitable, it should lie made amiable Para Of shows that forest land with 
noimal ground roveung is pmhabiy the lie«t Lind management to pievcnt erosion nnd flood* 
while v cll-mnnaged pastuie is good. Grass Land is moderately good to prevent runoff, 
bn _ !s distinctly bad foi the pi event inn of erosion After such classification it will pro- 
wbly be Found Hint much of the land is either foiest, pasture, gras* land or bare land 
ana such land would probably lie bcllci put undei the management of the Forest Dcpart- 
jbent bluch of it will coincide with the Land to be managed under iwrcs. IBS to ISO for 
2 UE,M 7 0n «* l "l nor forests, and much of it would fall under the portion mentioned in 
JjL ';JZ±9 R n J ri,| R ®>ns t he controlled, not only for the sake of the gmxing bnt 

™° lo "“URMl a solution for land which falls nndrr agricultural 
nnsfiM* S no don ,l mo '* of tlia pioblem of India is (a) afforestation where- 
ELLi L” ^ 5 1, 1 < '1 > ? P jontrol of glaring wiiere afforestation >is impossible. Proper 
rontrol of glaring will in fart convert much of the area into forest naturally. 


Para 134 — In pata>. .54 nnd 70 It rns stated that desiccation was probably advancing 
eastwnid from the dry belt of lesg than 30 in rainfall The creation of the minor forest* 
nndcr larat Hi to ISO to a largo extent, would nutomnticallv solve this desiccation problem 
(please see the cross-hatched areas of Mop TIT). Much of it falls within tho boundaries 
of Indian States Below 15 in ramfnli foiests will be difficult or impossible to start 
without am urigntion, though some vorv diy species can he started without irrigation 
down to 10 in rainfall. Below that rainfall trees cannot be started without irrigation in 
their caiiy years 


Para. 113.— An officer should bo appointed at the eentre to go into this whole question 
of floods, ciosion and desiccation Such officers are nl*o wanted in each province.. A 
special Soil Conservation Department has been suggested, bat I do no( agree with that view. 
If the projects soggested in this note me carried out, it trill be found that ranch of tber 
land would fall under the Forest Department, and mneb of the flood and erosion control 
part of it will automatically. become merely one of the objects of management- of thin 
greatly expanded forest area in exactly the same way as it is the first object of manage-* 
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2S.-ij 0 v 8ay S lea i? nd w th ? ?, orc8t Department today. I consider the whole of this work 
SSSAtSV”*? •*? forest Department, though it would consult end possibly employ 
pK s£,* and un / fttwm « well. In Chapter VII the creation of a Feto* 

was I discussed. If this were created much of this flood, erosion and desie- 

™° u d a . ntomntlC! % fOffle under it. It could in fact be used to report on 
the problems in provinces and advise. 1 

Para. 136.— Then are few problems inside the reserved forests undei the Forest Depart- 
went, though the area under # them ia often too small to affect sufficiently the whole problem. 
The allocation of land mentioned in flora. 116 above will probably show that much of the 
land falls under the proposed expanded Forest Department Certain provinces aio alioady 
taking steps about this. A Boil Conservation circle exists in the Punjab, an erosion range 
u proposed In the North-West Frontier Province, an anti-erosion officer is proposed in 
Unssa, Madras is considering the question of control of private 'forests, and Bengal hat 
made recommendations in the Report of the West Don gal Forest Committee of 1939. 


Chapter V. Forest Research 

Pain 137— The pioposnls have already )<een made in Part I, Chapter V. They ate : 

(i) Sepmate the Inspector Genoial of 'Forests flora the Piesident, Foiest Research Insti- 
tute.^ Tnb Inspectoi Geneiol would then woik at the headqnaiters of the Government of 
India like all other heads of depRi intents. The Inspector General should bo made more 
52 * °£ j r t’ohtirol Department for advice on all the forest faoblema of Indian States. 
If a Federal Forest Service weie created, theso officeis would also be mailable foi thiB 
purpose. 


(it) The appointment of a commission as soon' aftei the war ms possible to enquire Into 
the be«t oiganization for the Forest Rcsesich Institute. 

(iii) Either the complete sepaintion of' the Utilisation branch together with the Chemistry 
and s Minor Forest Fioducts htanch as a separate Institute, or, m my opinion hettor, the 
division of the present Utilisation brunch into two blanches, each with a technical expert 
* nt its head, and the centralization nf its office and budget with the rest of the Foreet 
Rescaich Institute' undei the duecl administrative contiol of the President Suggested 
grouping of the Utilization blanch might be one branch consisting of Mechanical Engi- 
nec-ing, Wood WoikBliops ^Wood Technology and Timber Testing and the other consisting 
of Wood Piesavotion, Wood Seasoning and Paper Pulp There must also be in the 
Institute one officer capable of dealing with btiuctuial designs in timber and one to deal 
with pioblems connected with bawmills. 'hansport, logging, etc. lie might possibly ba- 
the bend of the hianch mentioned above consisting of the Mechanical Engineering, Wood 
Workshops, Wood Technology and Timber Testing. 


Chapter VI; Forest Education 

Para 1SS — Again this is merely ft lepetition of what has already been given in Part I, 
Chapter VI, Foiest Education. Tho Foresters' education should remain with the piovinces 
as at present. 

Para. 139 .— The tinining of Rengois should bo centralized at Dehia Dim as at present 
bnl the Debta Dan class should be moved out to New Forest. The only extra buildings 
necessary will bo hostels for about 80 students, two Olass II officeis' bnngnlowB and two 1 
Class I officois 1 bungalows, the coet of which would be more than coveted by the value of 
the- present site and buildings in Delua Dun I> would advise, however, that this 
'site lie kept on foi a few yoeis in case extin classes are needed immediately after tho war 
tor the tinining of Rangcis for tho expanded areas indicated in these proposals , 

Paia. lift . — The tinining of gazetted officeis is satisfactory but it is suggested that tho 
continental toms for forest officers he extended sufficiently to allow a selected number of 
gazetted officeis, or preferably ell gazetted officers, to proceed to Europe some time during 
tho fiist five years of thoir service. 


Chapter VII. Creation of a Federal Forest Seroiae 

Para Ul <— If created there would he certainly work for this service This would' 
he work at tlie Dchra Dun Forest Reseaich Institute, the staffing of areas under the- 
Central Government, as advisers and seconded officers to Indian States and agencies and as 
the Central SoiP Conaervation Department. 

Chapter VIII , Minor Foreet Products 


Vat a. US.— Ae tie branch has not jet obtained the staff recommended for this research, 
ttere is Httio to recommend except to stress the impoilanco of both research and develop- 
VT . 1 ®P° l ,V‘ nt Products. Informaion in existence must he 


. T si , , ' uuu UIUUIII 

^j ank8 , in . il For the second type of qnick-ietnm minor forest p» 
“ ne “* «.n<vnni Maae M i. we. necessary on methods of cr — 1L “* ■ — - p 

saalsMt. ««.) 


fSji ^“L MSea f ch “ nepesjary on methods of growth, cultivation, ole. Prov inces . 
fe? t d M TC i tlBate J a n i. rBCOt , d , aU the industries conned ed with minor 

P wWw., T *v, 8h0ldd v.° " de , finite Problem for their reaenrch officer or nH'KiW. 

to thS TteSrZh h i* pm io poa ! as - Bama h “ afr * ad y sent on « of its officere- 
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POST-WAR FOREST POLICY FOR INDIA 
Fait I.— Review of Present Conditions 
INTRODUCTION 

1. This note on the post-war forest policy for India has had to be written 
dn whatever time I could find during the last three months in addition to other 
•work. It- has therefore been impossible to do real justice to this vast and 
important subject. The note only gives certain principles and perforce avoids 
• all detailed solutions, 

The figures given are us accurate ns I could make them,, but they have been 
hurriedly compiled from whatever source 1 , were readily available and I cannot 
therefore guaiantce their accuracy. I believe, however, they are approximately 
correct, correct enough at. any rate to illustrate the foicBt pioblems which' India 
.has to solve. 

2. In dealing with this lorest policy for post-war rcconstiuction, 1 have 
confined myself to British India. I would point out, however, that much of 
wbat I have written is in fact applicable to the forests of Indian States. Some 
-of these manage their forests on ns high a standard ns the management in 
British India, but in others forest management is backward. Although then 
are plenty of areas in British India where erosion is as bod ob nnywheie and 
where vast numbers of villagers are unable to supply their wants for forest 
produce, these conditions apply with nt least equal force to n very large area 

.of Indian States. I suggest that much of (his reconstruction policy could with 
.advantage be adopted by Indian States. 

CbapterJ 

THE GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO FORESTRY 

8. To enable a community to live, together it is neces-ary tor every Govern- 
ment to make laws. Freedom is a relntive term and under most civilized 
Governments it is loigoly only freedom to do wbat you ore told. Governments 
try to give the individii.il sufficient fi cedoni. for personal development and 
'activity, but at tlie same time only in so far ns that freedom of individual action 
does not encroach upon the rights of his neighbours and their equivalent 
•freedom of action. Nor can Governments permit nets of individuals in a com- 
jmunity which harm the cencial well-being.' This principle of the greatest good 
-to the greatest number is specifically laid dopn ns a principle of the existirTg 
-forest policy of the Government of India. ' • 

4. Government, moreover, must frequently matinee various institutions iot 
-the benefit of the people ns a whole, where it would obviously be impossible 
for an individual, or even a small community of individuals, to undertake the 
neccssniv work. Examples are the po«tnl service, the army, the navy, etc. 
Even though a joint stock company might provide tbe'lRrge capital involved 
in certain undertakings, such a company is formed with the definite idea of 
making the maximum profit and not for the general v el fare, of the community. . 

5. Forestry, which grows a eiop taking normally anything from 80 to 150 
-years to mature, keeps nn enormous capital looked up in the growing slock. __ 

quite apart from (he considerable nmount which may be required for develop- 
ment on roads., buildings, sawmills,' etc In addition, there are many occasions 
when not only.' has’ nn enormous capital to bo invested, hut when no ret'irn 
-onn be expected from that capital for many years and a full return, ns I have 
said, not for 30 to 150 years. A privnlo owner, and even n company or « 
-commune, is most unlikely to invest capital under those circumstances. A. 
private ownpr fand in this is included the ordinary timber company), ond 
"to a lesser degree a commune or corporation, is concerned with direct indivi- 
dual benefit. As a rule he aims nt realizing the greatest profit from the forests 
■and this results more often thnn not in felling everything saleable in n com- > | 
■paratively short period, resulting in the more or le'B& complete devastation of 
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the forest. Even private owners with, family traditions to uphold may deli- 
berately realize the whole capital invested m the growing stock (which ia- 
devastation so far as forestry is concerned) because other investments offer an> 
apparent and immediate oetter return on the capital than forestry. Even the- 
most enlightened private owner, at some time ot particular expense or stress, 
finds his private internets so opposed to the interests of -the forest that the 
forest is sacrificed to a greater or lesRer extent. This has been the experience- 
in the vast majority of forests of every country in Europe and there has been 
virtually a breakdown of private forest ownership in the United States of 
America. It has also been the experience in India where individual trading., 
concerns devastated and ruined many forest tracts in India before Government 
took control. Moreover, during this war reports from eveiywhere show that 
private forests are being so over-felled that many have virtually disappeared. 
Private forests in India had been steadily disappearing for years before the war. 
Ideally a Government should take over all the land and forest necessary as- 
Protection forests [class (a) of India’s present forest policy to be described 
latet], whether they are forests in faot or only ‘legal’ forests consisting at 
Pastures [doss (d) of India’s present forest policy], and, in addition, land or 
forests to produce timber or agricultural timber [classes (b) and (c) of India’a- 
present forest policy], to make up the minimum estimated forest needs of a- 
country. But such a procedure would often interfere more with the rights of 
the individual owner than any Government would wish. Privately-owned (and' 
communal or corporation) forests should be subjected to certain forms of Gov- 
ernment control in so far as iB necessary for the general needs of the community 
at any rate up to the minimum area required, just as the rights of user granted* 
at the time of settlement in reserved forests are never so excessive that the 
rest of the nation is deprived of its legitimate rights. 

6. The above principles should be applied to conditions in India. Govern- 
ment should interfere as little with private or communal ownership as is oon- 

- sistent with the general well-being of thB country, but as soon as that is- 
threatened private ownership 'should be controlled. The most important forests- 
for the general well-being of the community ore those which fall under class (a) 
Protection, and of these, "the most important are the areas rituated in mountain- 
ous or hilly country, for example the Himalayas, the Centl-ol Indian hills, 
etc. ‘Forests’ in such areas of course often include class (d) Pastures, whichr 
may in fact be forests only in name, but which, for these climatic and physical 
reasons, are better under the management of the Forest Department. The 
Indian Forest Act legislates for Government control over private lands falling 
under this class (a), but the power hns not been sufficiently nsed and the legisla- 
tion itself needs revising to enable Government to take control of an area before- 
it is already ruined. 

7. The next step should be to exercise control over otfier private forest land 
at least up to some fixed minimum percentage of the total area of a province 
and of Lidia as a whole. For the sake of consistency it would at first be 
better to exercise the necessary- control over all private forest land. Even then 
the total percentage of forest land is likely to be insufficient. It should nofr 
be forgotten that while the needs of the ‘general consumer’ (see Chapter HI)' 
eon be supplied by forests a considerable distance from the centre of consump- 
tion. the ogually, if not more, important needs of the local agriculturist for 
small timber and fuel- can only be supplied by material growing more or less 
in his immediate neighbourhood. Such produce is not valuable enough, and 
the local agriculturist is too poor, to bear the cost o£ transport over any but 
vory short distances. - 

8. The main difficulty over a large portion of India is to fulfil the legitimate- 
wants of those villngers whom I have cnlled ‘ordinary village consumers (see 

' Chapter HI), that is to say, those who at present have no forest land anywhere 
near them to fulfil their wants. It is this vast number of ordinary villagers 
who cannot get sufficient forest produce for their minimum needs and of 
necessity use cowdung as fuel, the whole of which ought to be available for its 
more legitimate usS as manure, which constitutes the most pressing problem* 
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in the iutuie forest policy of India. It is sometimes argued that for certain 
•domestic purposes cowdung is a more efficient fuel than wood. Even if this 
were tiue, which I take leave to doubt, it is still certain that very large 
quantities of cowdung are burnt which could veiy easily be leplaced by fuel if it 
were available, and in. fact even for those slow-burning domestic purposes for 
which con dung is sometimes consideied the only suitable fuel, wood first reduced 
to chaicoal dust and then made locally into briquettes- serves the purpose 
•equally well. 

9. This small timber and fuel part of the pioblem will be the most difficult 
of solution. Even after a survey and a classification of all possible land 
available for this purpose, it may be found that there is still insufficient land 
available for forestry to fulfil the minimum legitimate needs of the agricultural 
villager, and even if the area is sufficient, it will be found that mudh of it at 
present contains no trees, is over-grazed end is under no management at oil. 
This will mean either the acquisitipn of much of the area and its afforestation 
and management by the Forest Department, or by propaganda, compulsion 
and then advice and help to get if properiy managed either by a communal 
body (like a panchayat) or by the local private owner. 

10. As I have already said, some sort of control of private ownership has 
been found necessary in most European countries -and in many other parts, 
of the woild. This control naturally varies, but the following may be men- 
tioned as forms of f control which have been exercised: 

(i) Prevention of more destruction but without any provision for good 
management. This-is the minimum compulsion necessary for 'all areas of land 
falling under class (a) Protection forests. 

(ii) Prevention of trade in woodlands . — This is to prevent an owner selling 
-forest land to otheis who will destroy it for immediate profit. Fellings arc 
usually forbidden for a certain number of years after such a property is sold. 

(iii) Compulsory regeneration of felled areas usually within a specified num- 
ber of years. This is a step further than mere prevention of devastation but 
does not of itself mean good foieBt management. 

(iv) Compulsory management on t)ie method of sustained yield . — This is 
again a further stage and at least ensures that forest of a kind will be main- 
-tained in perpetuity. 

(v) Restriction on the rotation of felled trees.—' This, while it does not ensure 
-the best management, does at least mean that the forest cannot be cut over 
rapidly at short intervals. Gutting over at short intervals decreases soil fertility 
and is really only devastation but in r very modified form. 

(vi) Control of actual silvicultural operations . — This begins tf approach 
-proper forest management. It might easily cover, for instance, the prevention 
-of a system of clear felling in any areas falling under (a) Protection forests. 

(vii) Compulsory proper forest management . — This means the maximum 
-restrictions on the private owner but is undoubtedly the best for the general 
well-being of the country and is the minimum that should be enforced in any 
area falling-under (a) Protection forests. It is probably also what ought to he 
done 'for all the forests of class (c) Minor foiests, necessary for the supply 
of the ordinary agricultural villager, although naturally the object of manage- 
ment would be very- different from that in either (a) Protection forests or 

(b) Timber forests and, as a consequence, would in praotice mean for less 
restriction on the wishes of the owner. Thus, in doss (a) forests rotations _ 
-would almost always be long and silvicultural systems might not be those giving 
■the greatest profit, but in doss (c) forest rotations would be very much shorter 
and systems very simple. 

(viii) The ultimate stage of control, while not destroying private owner- 
ship, would be for the Forest Department to take over and manage the estate 
•on behalf of the owner on various financial terms. 
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Chapter II 

EXISTING FOBEST POLICY*' 

11, The existing forest policy for India, evolved in 1884, nearly 50 years ago, 
■only reduced to writing what had been the underlying aims of the Indian 
Forest Department more or less from its foundation 1 in 1865 nearly 80 years 
.ago, The principles laid down in that forest policy can hardly be bettered, 
and a detailed study of the resolution is essential for anyone dealing with forest 
matters. Its contents ere summerized below, using for ready reference the 
same paragraph numbers as in the original. This forest policy, however, 
applies only to Government lands, usually, though not necessarily, under the 
Forest Department. In making this summary the term 'Government forests' 
is used instead of the 'State forests' of the original, because the term 'State 
forests’ now usually means those belonging to Indian States. What follows then 
ia merely a condensed statement bv paragraphs numbered as in the original, 
of the existing forest polity of the Government of India, which, os late as 1937, 
was accepted by ell provinces and by several Indian States. Where’ additional 
remark are inserted, they are in brackets. 

Pare. Government forests are administered solely for the public benefit 
both local and general. This usually means restricting rights either for the 
‘right-holders' own benefit or for foe general benefit of tie greatest number. 

Pare. 3.— Government forests ere classified as: 

(a) Those necessary on climatic or physical grounds (prevention of floods, 
■erosion or desiccation, i.e. Protection forests) 

(b) Timber forests (principally for iimber supply end revenue). 

(e) Minor forests (principally to supply local needs). 

(d) Pasture forests, 

■(The above eksaifleetion indicates the function of the forest and has nothing 
to do with the legal classification of finest under the Forest Aot as Reserved, 
Protected, etc. The classification is really to indicate a policy for the manage- 
' ment of each class. A given forest may easily fall into more than one class 
above and, so far as I know, no attempt has over been made to allot Indian 
forests to the above dosses though it is foe guiding principle underlying work- 
ing plans.) 

Pare. 4.— (a) Protection fofeate : These are usually situated in hilly oountry 
and often contain the headwaters of riven. The interests to be protected by 
these forests are beyond comparison more important than any rights which may 
foe restricted. (The population in the whole flnngetio plain, for example, is 
affected by the management of the Himalayan forests or that of the Punjab by 
-the forest management of Kashmir, Chamba, etc.) 

_ Paw. i.—( b) T/misr foreett: These are usually large tracts of forest land 
with few rights and ore to be managed as sources of 'revenue to Government. 
Hut even in these forests revenue has to be subordinated to foe reasonable 
•satisfaction of the wonts of foe local people free or at low and not competitive 
rates. Small timber for foe local agricultural population is more important 
•than revenue. 

Pars, 6 .— Except under certain conditions enumerated below, agriculture 
is more important than forestry, and, where neoessary, even these timber 
•forests should be given up for agriculture where neoessary and then disforested. 
'This evsn applies to land already deolared'ReBerred forest under foe Forest Aot. 

Pew. f.—The exceptions to the about ere ell bored on Hie principle of the 
greatest good to foe greaktt number: Cultivation must not reduce foe forest 
Sand below the minimum requirements of foe country. It must be genuine 

* (Sr. No. 22. P., dated 12 October 1884. 
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cultivation and not an excuse for creating pastoral villages. Zt must be perma- 
nent cultivation and shifting cultivation will not usually be permitted. A forest* 
must not be honeycombed with patches of cultivation. Cultivation must nob 
be allowed when the resultant disforestation would, endanger climatic or 
physical conditions, nor must it destroy the forest when its own existe nce 
depends on it. (Destruction has happened in vast tracts in India where alL 
forest has been completely destroyed to the detriment of agriculture.) 

Para. 8 . — Although Timber forests are usually fairly free from rights, rights- 
come before revenue whSie they exist. Bights must be restricted where neces- 
sary to prevent the destruction of the forest but not merely to increase revenue. 

Pa/a. 9. — (o) Minor forests : These are real forest lands but contain oniy 
inferior growth. Htill they are sometimes important enough to be managed for 
revenue and therefore fall partly under the class (b) Timber forests. (Also of 
co urse a Minor forest might be artificially converted into Timber forest). But. 
real Minor forests are chiefly useful to supply fuel, fodder and grassing for the- 
local population and should be managed with those 'objects. The first objects 
of management, however, ia to preserve the forest, the second object is to- 
supply the necessary produce" to the people and 'any revenue iB subordinate to 
both objects. 

Para. 10 . — Theie is no idea of forgoing all revenue from the Minor forests- 
The wants of the local people come first when necessary, but when these Gov- 
ernment lands only supplement other pastures, then revenue is justifiable- 
Even then produce should be supplied to the local villagers at low rates. 

Para. 11 . — Fuel and bidder reserves are recommended. The supply from, 
such reserves is entirely for the people and for the local people rather than, 
more distant people, but it is no use increasing a supply in such a form that 
the people will not use it. These Minor forests, even when made Beserved. 
forests, need not necessarily he managed by the Forest Department, 

Para. 18. — (d) Pqstvrrs: These are often forests only in nbme. These- 
may be made Beserved forests under the Forest Act for convenience but am 
not ’for that reason to be preserved as forests or to bo put under the Forest 
Deportment. The agency which manages .them ia for convenience only. 

The following remarks apply to pasture lands under the Forest Aet whether 
under the Forest Department or not, and also to sll Crown waste land whether^ 
under the Forest Act or not. ‘ Local inteiests are paramount And any, considera- 
tion of revenue very small. 

a 

Para. 13 . — With a ryotwari settlement unoccupied fields belonging to .Govern- 
ment, when trespass is forbidden, are often scattered among occupied fields, 
and are often the only source of grazing. Under such circumstances they am 
usually better not under the Forest Department. 

Para. 14 . — Grazing 1 b not primarily a source of income from these lands but 
all grazing revenue need not necessarily be relinquished. Such landR are often 
better managed by <the local community taking the grazing at a moderate price. 

Para. IS . — Class (b) Timber forests, should usually be ‘reserved* forests. 
OlaBs fc) Minor forests and class (d) Pastures are often made ‘protected’ forests 
and rights properly recorded. "In Beserved forests no new rights can arise ns 
they can in Protected forests. Eights recorded under Chapter H of the Forest 
Aot for ‘reserved’ forests are conclusive, those under Chapter IV for 'protected.’' 
forests are only presumptive. The chief difference between ‘reserved’ and 
‘protected’ forests is that in reserved forests everything is an offence which is- 
not permitted while m a protected forest nothing is an offence which, is not 
prohibited. Dond, should be created protected forest rather than reserved forest 
unless public interests are sufficient to justify the creation of reserved forest. * 
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■ For class (c) Minor forests and classed) Pastures, each separate area should 
be considered whether jt need be under'the Forest Act at ail aud then whether 
it might not he Protected 'forest rather than Reserved forest. (TIub may have 
been unwise. Not putting such areas under the Forest Act undoubtedly explains 
the ruin of quite large areas.) 

Para. IS.— This paragraph reiterates the need for satisfying the requirements 
of the local population and lays down that forest working plans must provide 
for the satisfaction of rights. 

12. The outstanding principles of the above policy are: 

(a) that first and foremost the preservation of the climatic and physical condi- 
tions of the ’qountry comes before everything else; 

' (b) that the preservation of the minimum amount of forest necessary for the 

general well-being of the country is second only to (a) above. 

But provided the above two conditions are fulfilled, then 

(ojtoultivatiou comes before forestry; 

(d) the satisfaction of the wants of the local population free or at non-com- 
petitive rates comes before revenue, and 

(e) after ail the above arc satisfied the realisation of revenue to the greatest 

possible extent is' permitted, .* 

Comments on the existing foreit policy 

18. As a policy for Government forests it is still an excellent exposition of 
general principles. It should be emphasised that the classification of forests 
into (a) Protection, (b) Timber, (c) Minor forests, and (d) Pastures has nothing 
to do with the legal classification under the Act of Reserved, Village and Pro- 
tected forests. In actual fact there am Resorved forests falling under all four 
heads of the above classification and the legal status of the forest fa for con- 
venience and not a classification of function. 

14. Moreover, tire nbose classes arc not exclusive. A very large proportion 
of the forests falling under classes (b), (e) and (dl also full undor class (a), or 
in other words, if they ceased to be forest land, they would affect the physical 
well-being of the country at large. Usually, howover, the objects of manage- 
ment of a forest under class (a) are automatically fulfilled by proper manage- 
ment to fulfil the objects under classes (b), (0) and (d). The net result of this 
is that in any plan of management for forests of dosses (b), (c) and (d) nmW 
the heading 'Objects of Management' the first is usually recorded as 'preserva- 
tion and regulation of water supply’, thus sutomatioofly fulfilling the objects 
of forests of class (a). 

16. The above forest policy docs not mention the principle of sustained 
yield. Actually, however, with the concurrence .of the Government of India 
(see for instance as recontly sb F.-6G-3/35-P-, dated 8th January 1986; 'it iB 
inadvisable to permit a departure from the principle of sustained annual yield 
whioh has been the fundamental pririoiplc of Indian forestry since the founda- 
tion of the Foreat/Bepartment in India’'), the Forest Department in India Fas 
since its inception managed alt forests under its control under the principle -of 
sustained yield, that is to say, to ensure that the annual amount of forest pro- 
duce does not decrease from year to year, that it is approrimatolv equal each 
year and that the yearly amount rises gradually till the maximum possible yield 
foom the soil is .obtained. The reasons for this principle are many end obvious 
but only throe need be montioned here, namely: 

(a) a stable industry cannot be established with excessive fluctuations; 

(1>) the number of people dependent on forests for ibcir livelihood, directly or 
i Indirectly, j‘b so greet that social conditions would be upset wilb lump fluctua- 
tions; , r 

(fi) Government budgets necessitate approximately equal revenue. 
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19. Bumming up, it would appear that about 20 per cent o£ British India 
is covered- with lorest land of a sort including both private and Government 
forests and, for merchantable forest only, the percentage is 12 per cent. 

Inaccurate though these figuroB may be, it is certain' that 12 per cent of 
forest land, other than unprofitable or inaccessible, is too little. • 

But almost ail the private forest is mismanaged, is disappearing or has 
disappeared. Unless Btcps are taken to preserve Ihese private forests com- 
pulaorily, they cannot be reckoned as part of the forests of India. 

20. Taking the State forests alone, there are 122,000 square miles or 14 
per cent oi the total. This men is far too small even ns a total. But even 
this is not a final figure, Of this, nearly 24,000 square tuUcb are not under 
the control of the Forest Department, but are under the Revenue Department, 
ryots, pnnehayats nnd municipalities. Of this 24,000 square miles, 2,100 square 
miles are Reserved forest, 9,000 square miles are Protected forest and 18,000 
square niiloB are unclassed forest. Almost the whole of the 13,000 square 
miles of the unelasaed forest is disappearing and a good deal of the Probated 
and Reserved forest. 

Of the 122,000 square miles, only 80,000 square miles or 9-3 per cent of 
the total area of British Min is covered with forest classed «b merchantable 
nnd even to assumes that the huge area of 16,000 square miles of unclnssed 
forest in Assam is merchantable— a most unlikely nssumplion. 

21. It ie extremely difficult to-givo any figure of what, the percentage of 

forest land in o country should be. The following table gives the actual per- 
centages in certain European countries and incidentally shows the percentage -oi 
forest under various typos of ownership. > 



European countries. Percentage' of total land area under Forest, and classification 
' of forest areas according to ownership 

{Chiefly from figures published ijf the Economic Committee of the League efSaiiont, ISS!) 


Clasttflration of forest area* 
so cording to ownership 



Copied bom page 6 of Pereetg and Stale Control by R. 8. Troop. 

22. Au average of all these gives 20, per cent. This may not be .a scientific 
method of arriving at the correct percentage of a country which ought to be 
covered in forest, but it is at least a figure. It will be aeon that certain coun- 
tries with far less than that percentage ate heavy importera of timber and are 
essentially flat or gently undulating countries over all or much of their aren, 
with an even and gentle rainfall, vis., Great Britain, Denmark and. the Nether- 
lands;* others which are mountainous, like Italy, Spain and Greece, are noto- 
rious for floods and erosion over much of the country. 

23. Considering the Indian climate and the general demands of the agri- 

cultural villagers, it is likely that this figure might be taken at any rate ns a 
rough minimum guide— say 20 to 25 per cent. This should bo con- 
sidered as the xninimurn area of properly managed forest, properly distributed 
for protective purposes and to supply tbe general consumer and the Tilings 
consumers, the majority of whom would then become 'local’ village consumers 
(see Chapter HI). , 

24. It will also be seen from the table* in para. 18 tlint even taking the 
total of both private and Government forests and including both merchantable 
and unproductive areas, many individual provinces have far less forest laud 
than one would ordinarily consider necessary, 

23. Nor is the distribution of tbe forests good. Except for the Central Pro- 
vinces, Bombay and Madras, roughly speaking south of a line from the Gulf 
of Cambay to Calcutta, the forests under the Forest Department consist of a 
narrow strip in 1 the north ip and along the foot of the Himalayas, the forests 
in the. east of Assam, the Sunderbans and a few odd patches down the Indus, 
in the south of tbo United Provinces and in Bihar and OriBsa. Mon I shows 
this distribution dcarlv It does not unfortunately 1 tell the full truth because 
it omits the forests of Indinn States which, where properly managed, do help 

in India. Map n.trics'lo.mol’ude these forests of 
Indian States under proper management. 
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20. The present forest policy gives no indication that one aim of policy 
should b'e to increase the forest area, and preferably the Government forest 
area, up to the minimum requirements of the country. All it says in para, 7 
of the policy is that agriculture should not be allowed to encroach on Beserred 
forests sufficiently to reduce them below the minimum for the well-being of 
the country.* It would be to the advantage of India to aim at increasing the 
forest area up to this minimum of 20 to 25 per cent more especially for forests 
falling under olass (a) Protection forests. The erosion and floods caused by 
the bareness of much of the Himalayas is ^ too well known to need emphasis 
and a far larger area should be under proper forest management, though much 
•of it would only fall under close (d) Pasture. 

27. There are three methods of increasing the forest area: 

(a) bringing more Government waste lands under forest; 

(fc) bringing more available private area or communal land under forest 
by means of propaganda, help in management, etc. ; 

(ct by legal control of the management of private and communal forest to 
atop disforestation. 

Tho Forest Act legislates for such control of private forestB in Chapter V 
•but in practice the sections are not ideal and have not been greatly used. 
Large areas of private forests have in fact disappeared. The Act lays down 
■that Government should only take control for certain definite protective reasons, 
but doe6 not mention vbe very important reason of keeping a certain percentage 
■of forest land for the general well-being of the agricultural community. Even 
•when lands have been taken over by Government under sections 3G and 87 
they have usually only oome under Government control when they had already 
been rained as forests 

28. Certain provinces in India, having foreseen the danger to the country 
At large from the mismanagement and destruction of the private forestB, have 
Already taken steps to draft legislation to control such destruction and, oven’ 
if these have not become law, they are a step in the right direction. Attention 
is called to the following draft bills; the Chota Nagpur Private Forests Bill of 
1989, the United Provinces Bural Development Bill of 1989, and the Beport of 
■the West Bengal Forest Committee containing the Bengal Private Forests Bill 
•of 1989. It is understood that the N.-W. F. P. is also contemplating the revi- 
•sian of the rules for Gurzara forests under the Hazara Forest Begulation and 
ithat it is creating a special forest division for their better management. 

Chapter HI 

EXISTING DEMANDS ON AND SUPPLIES OFFOBEST BESOUBCES . 

29. Forest produce is commonly divided into major forest produce, which 
'consists of timber ord fuel, and minor forest produce, which includes* every- 
thing else obtained from forests like resin, drugs, essential oils, honey, wax, 
grazing, etc. For the moment 1 am excluding all minor forest produce except 
.grazing and considering only timber, fuel and grazing. 

80. To understand the position, the consumers of forest produce can con- 
veniently be divided into 

(a) ‘General consumers’, by wbich is meant the consumers whose wants 
Aie supplied by the timber trader and merchant. They consist largely of the 
urban population. 

(b) ‘Local village consumers', by which I mean the villagers living close to 
the source of supply of forest produce; and 

(c) ‘Ordinary village consumers’ who live far distant from nny source of supply 
■of forest produce. 

81. Their demands are very different. The ‘general consumer’, in addition 
to a demand for fuel, needs large timber, which is comparatively valuable and 
which can bear the cost of conversion and transport, for example railway 
sleepers, large building timber, general manufactured timber for furniture, 
boxes, etc. The village consumers, on the other hand, who are almost entirely 
agriculturists, need mostly small timber for house-building, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., and also fuel. These articles' are not valuable and cannot bear 
any great costs of conversion and transport. Unless therefore the villagers have 



access to forest produce more or less in their immediate neighbourhood, that 
is to say, arc of class (b), local Tillage consumers, their wants for forest produce 
must go unsupplied. 

82 Fellings, to supply war demands have undoubtedly temporarily upset 
the orderly plans of forest management. The policy of the Government of 
India for forest management is a policy of the sustained and equal or rising 
annual yield. The preliminary object" of alii forest management for those 
forests which are looked upon as oiass (bj Timber forests is to obtain what the 
forester calls 'normal increment per acre in the shortest possible time’, that is 
to say, to ensure that each acie of forest is producing the maximum amount 
of timber of which it is capable. A deficient increment mnj be caused by 
many thugs among which may be mentioned an' unnecessary admixture of 
valueless species, a general under-stocking of the forests, poor quality trees, 
look of regeneration holding up fellings, excessive age leading to decreased 
growth, poor silvicultural treatment with congestion and thereby decreased 
growth, etc. 

88. For the reserved forests of India, the position before the war mob very 
favourable. To attempt to make a complete Burvey of the stocking of all 
Indian reserved forests by species would be such a costly undertaking and so 
much of the money would ho wasted on enumerating valueless species that no 
Government could afford to undeitake it. -Therefore the estimate of stock of a 
giv?n species is only mode when n demand for that species has begun to arise. 
The provision for the revision of working plans, thnt is to say the document 
laying down the management of a forest for a period of years, automatically 
legislates for the enumeration, or at least the estimating, of _e.ll the stocks of 
species within n few jenis of a demand arising. The FareBt Department cannot 
always supply information of quantities available for some new demand of a 
species perhaps for five or on rare occasions for even ten years. This five or 
ten yenra, long in the business life of a trader, is nothing at all in a forest- 
rotation and the reverse process in India of enumerating all speoies would have 
meant »n enormous expenditure, pcihaps 70 or 80 years ago, on species for 
- which even at present there is no demand- at all, even though the war has 
given a great impetus to the demand for hitherto unused species. 

34. Taking India" ns a whole, the forests, though not yet fully productive, 
were on the whole as productive as could be expected considering that the Forest 
Department only 80 yeais ago took over n depleted und often ruined foresb 
estate, and were all tending towards full production, hi certain areas, for 
instance, the west coast of Madras, the evergreens of Bombay, the areas a£ 
inferior species of Assam and the miscellaneous forests in other parts of India, 
the full productive capacity of the soil had not been attained, but even there, 
there was steady progress at every revision of a working plan. 

85. The general working plan -position was also satisfactory throughout India 
before the war, nil the more tamable forests being covered by adequate and 
up-to-date working plans. Only" in Bombay -and Bengal was the revision of 
working plans soriouslv in arreais, while in Assam .the plans were sometimes, 
based on rather insufficient data and in Bihar plans hod not always been pre- 
pared for those private forests, the management of which hnd only been recently 
taken over. 

But the fellings necessary to supply the enormously increased military 
demand for timber have naturally meant overfelling and have necessitated the 
departure from tho normal permissible yields from Indiaft forests. 

- 80 The following table shows for timber and fuel, province by province, 

an average of the quantities extracted from the forests during the yeare 1985-30 
to 1988-86 and the amounts extracted during the years 1989-40, 1040-41, 
1941-42 nnd 1642-43. The assumption has been made that the average extraction 
for the years 1985-86 to 1638-89, that is to say the four years preceding the war, 
may be taken as the true average permissible yield of Indian forests at the 
moment. The year 1988-89 has been included because, up to the end of that 
year, war fellings had been praotioally negligible. 
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37. Tlicso figures show up to the end of the financial year 10*18 an excess 
felling of timber of 162 per cent for all India over the normal annual pre-war 
figure. Taken as a total this means 1£ ycais advance fallings and is really an 
infinitesimal over-draft on the forest capital of India— far less than the advance 
fellings of most other countries. 

38. The United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bombay and 
Sind, all very largo contributors to India's total timber supply, have very largely 
increased their fellings in 1042-43, so that for those provinces the excess falling 
may already be two years in advanco, and if the same is continued during 
1048-44, might easily be four to fivo years in advanco. But although the effect 
of excess felling must be considered nceotding to the special features of each, 
foiost, jt is possible to give some soit of general picture assuming that as much 
i<> felled in 1013-44 as was felled in 1012-43. Up to the end of 1918-44 approxi- 
mately the United Provinces will have felled nbou^nine years yield during the 
fire years of war. Unfortunately this will have been felled on the best trees in 
the most accessible areas. But this nine years yield will partly have been 
made up by excess but still beneficial thimungB. As 1 have no data of these 
nr of what their effect will bo on increment, it makes it impossible to give any 
accurate calculation. However, it would appear that a 40 or 30 per cent re- 
duction over the pre-war yield for a period of between fivo and ten years would 
bring the position back approximately to normal. That ia about the worst to 
ln< faced. If 20 years were taken to bring the position bnck to normul then the 
reduction would he very much less and the end of 20 years would run into the 
period when the fitBt crops started in the cightoon seventies will attain maturity. 
In Madras the fellings of teak arc probably five years in advance, in Bombay in 
t-omc teak areas they are ns much as ten years in advance. 

30. In 6ome ways tire picture is brighter than this figure would show, 
because quite a largo amount of increased volume which has been felled has 
come from species which before the war were not considered valuable and 
wliielt, having now proved their worth, will contribute to the perpetual wealth 
of Irtdinn forests. A further bright side of this picture of overfelling is that 
rt has enabled a large amount of material to be removed in thinnings which 
was formerly unsaleable and lins thereby done a great deal of silvicultural good. 
It has necessitated sometimes felling the best poles instead of tho worst, but 
that small evil is not nearly so great as the evil of leaving the forest entirely 
untlrinned, as lind had to be done in many areas till the war demand arose. 

40. Serious though these individual over-fellings may be, and though they 
will cause n diminution of timber supply and revenue for a few years imme- 
diately following the war, they are not of real importance taking into consi- 
deration the normal rotations of forests in India and the enormous amount of 
glowing stock capital. The war fellings have in no way hurt the reserved 
forests of India from the climatic and physical aspect. Provincial Govern- 
ments may feel the loss of levenue, but if any form of sinking fund has been 
oreated, ns it should have been created, to distribute the excess revenue of 
the war years over tho lean years which are hound to follow, then no material 
harm will have accrued. In foot the obtaining of tho -res Ay money when needed 
will have been all to the good. Tho management of finances, however, does 
not directly concern a forest officer. 

41. This war felling has, however, completely upset the normal course of 
fellings according to worldng plans. MoBt working plans have been departed 
from to a greater or lesser extent, and almost everywhere this will lead to pro- 
blems if forest management, even where the actual fellingB may have demo 
silvicultural 'good, which will need tho rapid revision of most working plans 
and in some provinces of all working plans. 

(a) The general consumer 

42. In normal times, that is to say, not -in wartime, the outturn of timber 
.and fuel in India from aieas under the control of the Forest Department 

is a lif lie under 6 million tons, of which about 1$ million tons is classed sb 
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timber ana the rest as fuel. Time aw no records of the outturn from private 
forests, but it may bo guessed as perhaps 50 per cent of that from areas under 
the forest Department. The following table gives the imports and export* 
of foreign timber for the year 1938-39.- 


Statemeni of import and export of foreign limber for the year 1938*39 



/ 

Provinco, 

Timber imported 

Timber exported 

Teak 

Other 

timber 

1 

Total 

Took 

Other j 
timber , 

Total 

« 


cu. tons 

oa. tons 

cu. tons 


ou. tons 

emtons 

Bengal 

Oris -a 

■ ■ i ■ 


7,571 
• * 

60,007 

2 

M9 

7 

88 

Bombay 


. 80,737 

14,154 


gyim 

372 

3,420 

Bind 


. 11008 

3,131 


mm 

1 

4 

Madras 

• • • • 


071 

38,733 


200 

5l8 

Barma 

* • • a 

• 1 •• 

{ * 

8 

M 

*• 

* • 


. Total 

. 180,800 

1 28,838 

! 

180,430 

2,381 : 
~ 1 

049 

1 

3,030 


(Extracted from information given in the Annual Statement of the Sea- 
borne trade of British India for the Fiscal yeur ending 31 Match 1940, Volume 
I. The Andamans are obviously excluded and tbe accuracy of the figures may, 
therefore, be doubted.) 

The normal imports into India aro only about 165,000 tons of timber with 
a negligible export. Taking the timber from Forest Department areas alone, 
imports are only about 8 pei cent of the total, and if produce from private 
forest, is included, not more than 2 per cent. Even of this 2 per cent a very 
large quantity consists of teak from Burma, which will ultimately be replaced 
by tho development of teak plantations in the reserved forests of India. The 
figures aeem of doubtful accuracy but may at lenst show tho order of magni- 
tude. Towns like Calcutta may import ft certain quantity of timber for the 
manufacture of plywood boxes, hut compared with the total consumption of 
Umber, it is not very great. There is some import of softwood milway sleepers 
because it is cheaper to import them than to transport them from the remote, 
Himalayan forests where the indigenous mntorial occurs. 

There is some import from province to province. For example, the Punjab 
imports timber from various Indian States and firewood from Sind, the North- 
West Frontier Province imports firewood, Madras imports a certain amount 
of material from Coorg and the Central Provinces, Bilmr imports timber from 
the United Provinces and Nepal, and so on. But taking India as a whole, 
except lor ten k, the imports of timber me negligible. It can be said that under 
pre-war conditions Indian forests already generally supplied the wants of tho 
general consumer. 

48. It is not so certain that Ibis will apply in future. The forests outside 
the control of the Forest Department are deteriorating and often actually dis- 
appearing, while at the snuio time the demands of the genoral consumer are 
rising. Pioposals, however, will be made for the control .of the forests 
outside the Forest Department and where possible for raising the area if timber* 
producing forest in those piovincos where tho percentage is too small. As a 
whole however, on a long-term view there is no serious problem of the supply 
of timber for tho general consumer. 1 


(b) The local village consumer 

44. Here again, taking India ns u whole, there is no serious problem. The 
demand for forest produoe of those villagers living close to proporly managed 
forests under tho Forest Department nro adequately supplied cither free or at 
rates well within their capacity to pay, Satisfactory {hough this is, however, 
it is not ns satisfactory os it sounds as will be obvious from the next paragraphs. 
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Thera is some exception in Bind and Assam. In Sind a "very large proportion 
of local villagers are supplied not from Government forests but from private 
forests. If such forests disappear, those villagers will leek the forest produce 
they need, -but private forestry is being encouraged in Sind and reserves a*e 
being increased. In Assam the local villsger takes his wants from the enormous 
area (16,000 square miles) of unclassed forfests. A difficulty exists in the Surma 
valley where there are no unclassed forests, but there the villagers' are mostly 
supplied from reserves. As a whole, however, it may be said that the wants 
for forest produce of these 'local village consumers' .are adequately supplied and 
there is no serious problem. 

(o) llie ordinary village consumer 

45. In the Central Provinces, because of the total area of forests in the pio- 
vince and the general distribution of those forests throughout the province* 
practically all the villagers fall under the dasB of ‘local village consumers’ whose 
wants ore fairly generally nnd economically supplied. To a certain extent the 
same applies .to the Madras Province, though there are parts of Madras where 
the ordinary village consumers are not supplied. 

46. But throughout the rest of British India there are large numbers of these 
ordinary village conspmers whose demands for forest* produce are almost wholly 
unsupplied or fft any rate xnoBt insufficiently supplied. Large parts of the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, probably DO per cent of the 
plains villages of the United Provinces, probably half of Bombay, all the centre 
and west of Bengal, nnd much of Bihar nnd the coast lands of Oris«a contain, 
populations with an almost completely unsupplied demand for forest produce. 
The small timber and fuel demanded by these enormous populations is of too 
low a value to be imported from the , distant forests and to import material to 
these villages would cost far more in transport alone than the material is worth 
and far more, than any of the villagers could afford to pay. Moreover, even 
if the produce could bear the cost of transport to these village communities, the 
demand would then be far more than the existing forests of India could possibly 
supply. 

47. Here then is the crux of the whole problem . — As this vast population is 
unable to obtain its wants in small house-building timber, agricultural timber 
and fuel, its general standard of living is leduced and, greatest evil of all« it is 
foiced to bum cowdung instead of fuel. 

48. It has not been possible to get any figures for the quantity of cowdung 

burnt in India. With no figures available', however, it is quite permissible to 
guess, provided there is no pretence that it is anything more than an intellige&t 
guess. The 1985 cattle census estitnnted the number jof cattle in India 
ns 300 million. If it is assumed that only half the cowdung is burnt, it means 
that India bums the oowduiig of about 150 million cattle a year. I understand 
that the average dry weight of cowdung produced per head per day is 10 lb. or 
foi 150 million cattle, about 250 million tons per year. ' 

49. The above figures do not agree, with certain figures recently received 
from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. They seem to give a total 
manure production of about 840 million tons per annum instead of about 500 
million tons as given above and calculate the amount burnt as about 560 million 
tons as compared with 250 mil’ion tons above. My figure was admittedly ft 
very rough calculation but at any rate appears to be on the safe side. Which- 
ever figure is really correct matters little. The main point is that this saving 
of cowdung for manure is a very important matter in the agricultural economy 
of India. 

30. Agricultuial evidence shows that 10 to 15 tons .of manure are required 
per acre every three or four years or roushly 3J tons per acre pBr annum and 
that this roughly doubles the crop produced as oompnred w ith unmanured fields. 
At 81 tons per acre per annum the 250 million tons of cowdung could adequately 
manure 72 million acreB and, as 220 million acres are cultivated *in India, that 
means about 30 per cent of the whole of India's cultivation. 
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62. The mam problem of any reconstruction scheme for forfeit and forest 
policy h India in the post-war era is, however, to supply the wants for small ' 
timber and fuel for the majority of the population of India and more especmlly- 
roughly the northern two-thirdB oi India. If this problem coold be solved, the 
appalling poverty which exists among the millions ol the peasants in India 
would very largely be removed. Given bis supplies of small timber and fuel 
in bis immediate neighbourhood, the fields could be given . the easiest and 
cheapest manure available and a' generally increased prosperity would be the* 
result. .This is no exaggeration. The general prosperity of India dopends 
largely on the prosperity of the peasants, and this in turn is very largely depen- 
dent on having fuel and" small timber available in the immediate neighbourhood. 

68. Mixed up with this is the question of gracing. Although the manage- 
ment of grazing lands is perhaps hardly the work of a forest officer, it does 
become his work when those grazing lands nre lands falling under class (a) 
Protection forests. Though forests only in name, such land is more often turn 1 
not the province of a Forest Department. Recognizing (his fact, the fourth 
class made of forest land in the written policy of the Government of India was 
(d) Pastures. In tnokling the problem of the supply of forest produce to the* 
ordinary village consumer provision must bo made for grazing. But it should’ 
be remembered that these minor forests, managed for the supply of the wants 
of the agriculturist, will all be short rotation forests, many of them managed' 
under what is called the 'coppice system* or its modification, the ‘‘coppice with 
standards system’, the standards providing the smnll timber needed by the- 
agriculturist. These fuel rotations will be probably between 10 and, 15 years, 
or at most 20 years, and for 6 to 10 years ench rotation will provide good grazing 
in addition to producing fuel and timber. Once these forests close up suffi- 
ciently, the grazing will cease, hut that will only be for the Inst few years of" 
each rotation, so that a large proportion of this total area, probably between 
one-third to one-half, will not only be open to grazing but, with proper manage- 
ment, will produce good grazing. Moreover, for most of the years when the- 
area will provide no grazing, it will still provide a general exercise ground *or 
the cattle. The growing of minor forests on this land will on the whole increose* 
and not decrease the production of fodder. 

Chnptor TV 

FLOODS, EROSION AND DESICCATION 

54. So much has been written and said during iccent years annul floods 

and erosion that there seems little necessity, to stress the urgency of the problem. 
Still, ,in the two consecutive days of August 20 and 21, 194B, The Statesman hnd’ 
accounts of . 

(a) Jumna floods affecting 80 villages, hundreds of peop’e and thousands of 
cattle. 

(b) Ajraer-Morwara floods with 1,500 people drowned. 

(c) Damodnr river floods on 45 square miles, affecting 27,000 people with n 
request for Rs. 90.000 for lelief nnd Rs, 1 lakh for agricultural loans. 

(d) Orissa floods affecting 400 square miles. Thnt is only two days’ recoid 
and, besides people and cattle, there are breaches of roads, dams and railwavs, 
rum to crops and general havoc. 

55. There arc several forms of erosion all of which need not be particularized 
here. The dogging of tho_jinturnl pores of the earth from sediment washed 
down by rain eventually interferes with Seepage nnd peicolntion. The actual 
run-off is thus increased and the silt nnd pebble-laden water running over the 
surface nets rather like a -file in rasping away more surface soil. Not only is 
the surface nibbed away, but tiny gullies called 'finger gullies' arc formed nnd 


■51. Nor js this loss of production the end ol the evil. As t 
tinues to burn cowdung for fuel and Ills fields nre deprived of 
fertility of the soil dedanses, the -crops produoed get less end 
dentally the depleted soil is more liable to erosion) and so a ■ 
ceneral novertrv is created. 
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•a thin skin of land is eventually stripped oS. At the same time, soluble chemi- 
cals and mioro -organisms necessary for plant growth ore lost. This is ‘sheet 
•erosion’ and, though of very gieat importance to any country ‘and though some- 
•thing which must be completely stopped by correct cropping and l»tT»d manage - 
jnent if a country is to retain its prosperity, is not always obvious to the casual 
-observer. 

50. As more surface 'is washed away aad the gullies extend, clefts slowly 
appear in the top soil cutting right thiough to the sub-soil bo that erosion then 
proceeds at a greater rate than before. The gullies p'toduce excessive drainage, 
the level of the underground water is lowered and even a moderate drought will 
•cause the -water supply to be below the minimum necessary for real fertility. 
'When erosion lias teached tills stage, it is obvious to anyone, trained or un- 
trained. Not only have many hundieds of square mrlds of India been rendered 
-completely unproductive as a result of the floods and erosion but, unless some 
steps ore taken to check it, this sore will fester in the body of India .till the 
whole is diseased. 


57. This question of floods and erosion is intimately connected with class (a) 
[Protection foiEsts and also with the forests of classes (c) and (d). Minor forests 
and Pastures. But, as previously stated, the classes overlap. An area may 
'"be classed as Pasture but in fact should also belong .to (a) Protection class', the 
retention of which is so important that it should override all questions of 
wights, etc. 


58. "It is caireet land management which, has far and away the greatest 
influence on the prevention of floods and erosion. Such correct land manage- 
ment is extremely important in agricultural fields 'but, important though it is, 
it is not within the Department of Forestry. But a very large portion o! the 
land which controls the flood and erosion problem of India occurs in hilly country 
.and at the headwaters of rivets. Such areas should be placed in class (a) 
Protection forests and treated os such. Their correct land management should 
-transcend all other considerations. It is the mismanagement of such land wluolt 
•has caused a very large proportion of the difficulty and trouble from erosion and 
ffioods in India. A great many of suob lands are already under the ForeBt 
Department and are in fact managed as class (b) forests, that is to say to produce 
timber. There is no harm in this whatever beoduse a forest maintained to 
produce commercial timber does in fact fulfil the requirements pf the manage- 
ment of a foiest necessary to be retained on climatic and physical grounds. The 
•retention of high forest cover is in fact one of the best forms of land manage- 
ment. to prevent floods and erosion in hilly country. 

59. But there are vast areas all along the Himalayas and over ““g. 
hilly parts of Indin where the land is harp of tree growth, is open to inflated 
grazing and is very often burnt yearly. Such land management m suoh pbces 
iTsaorifioing the starving millions in the plums for the temporary ’ benefit-and 
it is only temporal benefit as anyone who knows the history of the onk fore^s 
an the hills enn testify— of a much smaller population in the hills. It would be 

preferable for the good of. India, if the whole of the vast pastures » th ® 
were closed and tire area afforested. Foitunntely, this is not necessory; thougn 
it may be preferable. But-it is little less than criminal to allow the mismanage- 
ment' of the hills to continue where felling, fire, and grazing are often more or 


less uncontrolled. 

00. The erosion question is also often intimately connected with (c) and (d) 
•class forests namely, Minor forests and Pastures. Here also, though classed 
as (o) and (d) lauds, they ore often in fact reallv the important (n) olass/of Pro- 
tection forests, and, if necessary, should be retained even at the sacrifice of all 
•other benefits. But again suoh drastic treatment is not usually necesBnrv. 
'All that is necessary U to reoognize that Minor forests and Pastures may often 
"have this protection nspeofc as well and must be managed accordingly. 

01. Serious though the erosion and flood problem is in ‘India, the forests 
-under the Forest Department, whether protection or timber-producing forests 
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aud both reserved and protected, do usually adequately control run-off and. 
therefor e erosion and floods within their actual boundaries, though the minor 
forests, that is to say those really managed to supply the local villager with 
fuel, sTnnll timber and grazing, even when they are reserved, are not always, 
so manag ed as to solve the erosion and flood problem even within their own 
boundaries. Thus in the minor forests of the Central Provinces, in the United! 
Provinces in certain areas with excessive grazing rights, and in Madras in the 
mismanaged panchayat forests, the run-off and erosion problem is not suffi- 
ciently contiolled even within the forest boundaries. In Bombay the reserves- 
are so scattered and broken, sometimes half a hill being reserved and half open, 
or one aspect being reserved and one aspect open, or even with only a belt of 
reserve along the middle of a hill, that there also erosion and floods are not 
always adequately controlled even within the boundaries of reserves. 

62. But the trouble is that the area under the Forest Department in almost* 
all provinces is either wrongly distributed, too small, or both, to control the- 
main erosion and flood problem. In the Central Provinces where the forest is 
well distributed and adequate in quantity, there is no particularly serious erosion 
problem except looal problems, but hi every other province in’ India there is a 
very serious problem outside the usually inadequate area under the Forest 
Department. It is serious in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province* 
(especially along the foothills of the Himalayas), in the United Provinces (espe- 
ciaUy in the ravine country between the Jumna and the Chambnl), in Orissa 
and in Bihar (especially on the Chota-Nagpur plateau where areas of private 
forests' have already been taken under management to improve matters and far 
larger areas ought .to be taken under proper management), in Bengal (particu- 
larly in western Bengal — see the lteport* of the West Bengal Forest Committee 
of 1.989), in Assam (especially in the hills' where shifting cultivation is doing 
tremendous damage), and even in Madras, despite the rather large proportion 
of the total area under the Forest Department. 

63. It is difficult to get any table showing a relation between the main- 
types of land management and floods and erosion, because most investigations 
have dealt with some particular aspect of the problem suoh as comparing 
different soils, different gradients, grassland with bare land, forest land /with 
gross land, different agricultural crops or different rainfalls. The following- 
tables are compiled from data from different experiments but which are in 
general reasonably eompnrable. 

- 64. The run-off percentage of the rain that falls on an area is as follows: 


Bun-off percentages (water loss in per cent of precipitation) 


Country 

Reference 

Completely 

bare 

ground 

1 

1 

Weil 

managed 

pasture 

Forest 

burnt 

annually 

andlittor 

removed 

Forest 

with 

normal 

ground 

covering 

America . • • 

. n 

19% 

• • 

3% 

• • 

• • 

India . • 

in 

25% 

7% 

• • 

• a 

• • 

America . . • 

IV 

W% 

9% 

3% 

2-6% 

• * 

America • • • 

V 

i 

12% 

• * 

2*5% 

0*8% 


A general average of the above figures shows that the different kinds of Boil 
cover result in a percentage loss of the precipitation that falls in the following. 


proportion: 


Forest with normal ground cover • * • • 

Forest burnt annually and litter removed (or heavily 

graaed) 

Well-managed pasture 

Grassland -• • • 1 • - • • 


Completely bare ground 


1 

8 

3 

10 

25 
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85. The following table shows the effect of the run-off in tons of soil lost 
,per acre per year: 

Soil lost per year in tons per acre 


Country 

Reference 

Completely 

bare 

ground 

Gross lend 

Well- 

managed 

pastures 

Forest 
burnt 
annually 
and litter 
lemoved, 
t.e. the 
same effeet 
as over, 
gracing 

Forest 

with 

normal 

ground 

covering 

America . . 

I 

.. 

• e 

6-503 

2-4_ 

0-004 

..America . 

n 

60-9 

e e 

, a 

a « 

.Tndia 

in 

8-3 

1*8 

* • 

a . 

a . 

America . 

IV 

6-1 


0-0 

a a 

. , 

.America ■ « . 

V 

18-0 

•• 

0-2 

0-2 . 

0-01 


A general average of these figures shows that the diffeient kinds of .cover 
result in a loss of soil per acre per year in the following proportion: 

Forest with normal ground covering .... J 

Forest burnt annually and litter removed (or heavily 
grazed) . . - . . . . . . 20% 

Well managed pasture ' 14 , 

Grass land 130 

Completely l ua ground 3,260 

66. In the above two tables it is interesting to note that although forest 
*with its normal ground cover is better than any other form of land management 
-to prevent run-off and erosion and although forest soil burnt annually with the 
litter removed or heavily grazed is 'still quite' good at preventing run-off and is 
as good as well-managed pasture, the removal of the litter has minimised its 

• capacity for preventing eiosion. If the forest litter is completely lemoved, the 
‘figure ’for erosion rises to about 190 so that the complete removal of litter under 
forest cover turns the best preventive of erosion into a poor preventive. 

67. It is of interest to note that in the detailed figures given by 'Ayres most 
agricultural crops such as cotton, wheat, cam, alfalfa have a run-off and erosion 
•comparable to and often greater than bare land. 

68. It is also worth mention that it-is not the average rainfall that does most 

• damage but a single infrequent but heavy storm which by cutting out fresh’ 
gullies starts a new cycle of erosion. This occurs in many parte of India, 
particularly in the Punjab where the small annual rainfall usually consists of a 
few heavy storms. It ia in fact characteristic of India- that even the normal 
-rainfall is not evenly distributed tbroughout the year but mostly falls in 'the 
few monsoon months. Some measurements of the effect of single storms in 
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6 

0 
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36% 

44 _ 
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rr 
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0-4% 

0-1 

3 

, 1° 

Bare 

63% 

2-6 

3 


Grass 

2-3% 

0-2 

3 


Forest 

0-3% 


1-6 

* 0-7 

Bote . - . 

68% 

4-1 

- 

1— 

Grass 

1-2% 

, 0-01 

3-76 

8 

Boro 

53% 

20 



Grass 

*9% - 

. 0-1 
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A general average of these figures shows the following as gencial proportions 
of the run-off and soil loss in single heavy storms for three different kinds of 
cover: 



Cover 

• 



Run-off 


- 

Soil loss 

Eonbt 


a 

• 

• 


1 



1 

Grass 

, 

• 

* 

a 


27 



32 

Bare land 

* 

a 

•• 

a 

• 

125 



800 
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60. A further question which may be, dealt with here is the very dry area 
existing roughly to the west of a line running from Ambala via Etawah to 
Batlam and across to lit. Abu. Everywhere west of thut line conditions me 
dry and, though forests will grow, they me of the tropical dry thorn type, the 
zainfall being below 30 in. Further west conditions get even drier. Thus, west 
•of a line from Lahore to Bohtak and then through Ajmer to Naivanngnr, the rain- 
iall sinks to below 20 in. and the forest is more scrubby and consists of even 
•drier and more* scanty thorn forest. Forests of a sort can still be grown here 
perfectly well without irrigation, and species' can be grown which are veiy use- 
ful for the small timber and fuel so necessary for the agriculturist such as babul 
(Icihar) if there is no frost, shhkam, khair, etc. Further west still, west of n 
line roughly from Lyallpur through Bikaner, about 50 miles west of J'odlipur 
and then down to a point about 100 miles south-east of Karachi, the rainfall 
sinks below 10 in. and, proceeding from that line westwards, the rainfall gets 
less and lesB till complete desert conditions Rrc met. But even here, over much 
•of the area, forests of n sort, sufficient to provide fuel and some small timber, 
•could still be grown so long ns the plants could he watered for the first two or 
Ihree years. Needless to say, where proper irrigation is available, good forests ‘ 
•could be grown over much of this oren provided suitable species were chosen. 

70. Over all tliis tract below tho 80 in. rainfall line, there is possibly on evtn 
•more important point involved than the mere provision of fuel and smnll timber. 

It has been stated, though I have no nctunl evidence, that the desert conditions 
are spreading eastwards and that the country over nil this tract is getting drier. 
Whether this is correct or not at present, it is an obvious danger, without 
•entering Upon the controversial question of forests increasing rainfall, it is an 
acknowledged fact that forests do conserve wlmt rainfall there is, prevent evapo- 
ration, generally mitigate the extremes of climate and are n ‘great ndjunot to 
agricultural dry farming, which presumably must 1 >p practised over much of this 
.area Apart therefore from increasing the general fertility and improving tho 
•climate over the tract itself and preventing dust storms, tho afforestation of this 
area would undoubtedly act ns a barrier against 'the spread of desert conditions 
and preserve the fertility of the Gangetic plain to tho east of the 80 in. rainfall 
’liner 
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Chapter V 

FOBEST BESEABCH 

71. Forest research is centralized at Dehra Dun, but there is nothing to 
prevent provincial Governments from appointing their own research ofhcers in 
the provinces. Some provinces have done thiB but only for research in silvicul- 
ture which, by its nature, must to a large extent be done in the provinces, 
though Dehra Dun is a central repository for TesultB. 

72. The present organization of the Forest Research Institute is that the- 
administrative head is .the President, who is a forest officer. Under him are 
the branches of Botany, Silviculture, Entomology, Chemistry and Minor 
Forest Products, and Utilization, each with a branch officer at its head., There- 
is in addition a Timber Development branch whioh is virtually, though not 
actually, in abeyance at present. The President has a personal assistant. 

78. The Botany branoh deals with identifications, ecology, etc. and has a 
Mycology section dealing with research into the fungal diseases both of living 
trees and converted timber. It has two gazetted assistants, one dealing' with, 
systematic work/ and the other is the head of the Mycology section. Then is 
also a post of Oecologist, which is vacant. • The Silviculture branch, in addition to- 
the (Silviculturist as head of the branch, has a Statistical Assistant Silviculturist 
and an Experimental Assistant Silviculturist. It has also a General Assistant* 
sanctioned for two years but unable to be appointed at present. Just at the- 
moment the Statistical Assistant Silviculturist's post is also unable to be filled. 
The Entomology branoh deals with inseot pests both of ‘the living trees and of 
the converted timber. -It has, in addition to the Forest Entomologist, & 
Systematic Entomologist and two Assistant Entomologists. There are also two 
posts of Divisional Entomologists which are vacant and whioh are unlikely to 
be filled. The Chemistry and Minor Forest Products branch has a Bio-Chemist, 
.as head of the branch with two Assistant Chemists and an Assistant 'Chemist, 
soil section. There is also a temporary post of Bubber Chemist. Under the- 
Bio-Chemist also is the Minor Forest Product? section with a Minor Forest , 
Products Officer and an assistant. Neither post is filled at the moment, but ftiby 
are likely to be filled in ,the near future. , . 

74. There are other Institute posts sanctioned, but the. above really gives a 

'truer picture than the actual sanctioned posts, because the posts have been- 
sanctioned piecemeal, then some of them left unfilled and now are unlikely to- 
be filled .owing to ohangeB in organization. For example,' there is a permanent- 
post of Officer in Charge, Minor ForeBt Products section, which is held in. 
abeyance, its place being taken by the temporary post of Minor Forest Products 
Officer referred to above. There is also sanctioned a temporary post of Docu- 
mentation Officer, but this will not be filled as, with .the present Minor Forest- 
Products Officer, it is now considered unneoessaty. There is also a temporary 
post of Assistant Chemist m this section whioh only happens to be vacant at- 
tiie moment. ' , 

75. The Utilization branoh oontains the sections of Timber Testing with an 

officer in charge and an assistant, Wood Technology with an officer m charge- 
and a temporary assistant, Paper Pulp with an officer in charge and an assistant; 
Wood. Seasoning with nn officer in charge and two posts of assistant, one of 
which is vacant, Wood Preservation with on officer in charge sod two temporary- 
posts of assistant, Wood Workshop with nn officer in oharge and an assistant, 
the former being vacant at present, nnd, an, Engineering section with an officer 
in charge of the section. ' - 

The Entomologr branch and the Mycology section of the .Botany branch 
must naturally work in dose cooperation with the Wood 'Preservation section on 
the protection of 'converted timberr *" 

76. The above nocount of tbdgenernl organization lias purposely omitted 
certain small variations which oxiatrmereTy as a result of the war. Far “xaniple, 
at the moment both in the Paper Pulp jind Seasoning sections the red officer 
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in charge is seconded for other duty, while the assistants nre carrying on the 
sections either in addition to their other duties or with the assistant’s posts 
vacant. 

77. Tho Inspector General of Forests is also the President of the Institute. 
There is no need here to give a detniled history of how this, unhappy combina- 
tion arose. It was always a combination of expediency rather than efficiency. 
Before 1026 there was both a President of the Institute and on Inspector General 
of Forests. Between 1910 and 1025 the Institute’s gnz.otted officers increased 
from 11 to 27, the budget from Us, 3J lakhs to 8} inkhs and the Institute estate 
fiom JO ncres to 1,000 acres. Naturally, the vork and responsibility of the 
President -rose in proportion. Yot It was in 1020 that it was decided to combine 
the posts of President, Forest Bcsenreh Institute nnd Colleges and the Inspector 
.General of Forests, on the ground tlmt the Inspector GcncralY dreef work had 
decreased ns n result of forests becoming n transferred subject. In fact, (lie 
Inspector General's work of ndricc to the Government of India and h<-> work 
connected with tho provinces was exactly the same in practice ns it hod always 
been, except that, ns a result of provincinlisotion, he uow had to persuade whore 
prev’ously he could have ordered. Since that date a very lnige increase in hie 
work has* taken plnce as he is now permitted to tour nnd ndvise in Indian States 
with their consent in much the same way us t lic does in provinces. This has 
been taken full advantage of by the States nnd'il is admitted, I think, that it is 
for the general good of the oountry. Correct forest management in British India 
to minimise the danger of floods nnd erosion would he largely vitiated if neigh- 
bouring Indian Stntos managed their forests badly, for example nil those I'idinn 
* States along the southern catchment nren of the Ganges. Tiius, both the 
President's nnd (he Inspector General's work has increased and not decreased. 

78! There is plenty of evidence that the combination of the two posts has not 
led to efficiency. Tn 1020 the Government of Tndin appointed tho Mehta Pom- 
misejnn to enquire into the workings of the Institute, in 1038 they sent Sir 
Shnoti Swnrup Bhntnngnr to investigate nnd report on certnin aspects of the 
work, in 1910 they fonnod a central advisory bonrd in forest utilization nnd in 
1941 a proposal was made, that a further general enquiry committee should be 
appointed (hough, owing to the war, it did not materialize. I suggest that if 
things were satisfactory, it would nol have been necessary continually to njmoint 
these investigating committees. Moreover, ns long ago a** 1940, T ppinf^d out 
that such n post-war reconstruction poliev for forestry ns this would have to be 
written and (lint it was time the Tnspprtor General begnn to devote sorn** atten- 
tion to it. Yet in fact, hnving lind to bold the two posts till now, I have ft und 
it impossible to devote any rpnl attention to thin pxtremely important nroblem. 

79. The Inspector General is the adviser to the Govenirnent of India on nil 
questious dealing with the administration and organization of forests and ft res try 
throughout Tndin. ITo ’tours in provinces nnd States and reports on conditions. 
It is a post which a man can only ntlnin at the end of his service and, to be 
qualified, an Inspector General must have had an extensive experience of general 
foreslrv with high administrative experience in a province. Ideally, the jmsfc 
should he held for five years. 

R 0. But the work of the President of Die Forest Iieseareh Institute is com- 
pletely different. While its head must certainly have hnd extensive experience 
of ordinary forest conditions nnd while he must he primarily the administrator 
and controller of the institute work, it is a very great advantage if ho is also 
a scientist. Moreover, the management of a research institute is so different 
from any ordinmy post in the Forest Department, flint it needs a year or two 
before the holder knows sufficient about the details to be really efficient in his 
P<^>t Hnving learnt those details, the longer the inemnhent holds (he post 
within reason the belter. Ideally, therefore, the President, should be a much 
younger man than the Inspector General, enpnWe of holding the Presidentship 
for at lenst ten yenrs. 

81. Art examination of the organisati on qf t he Institute will reveal another 
peculiar anomaly. Four out of the five^ffaif5iip?^deal with a single science or o 
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series of very closely lelated /sciences. Even the Mycology section of the Botnnj 
branch, which is very specialized work, is still botany and is wore which any 
good botanist Bhould be capable of understanding sufficiently to direct and 
generally to control. But in the Utilization branch the sections are as wide 
ajjart and as varied as the branches are in the rest of the Institute. The mnln 
qualifications in Timber Testing, for example, are mathematics and engineering, 
while in the Paper Pulp section the qualifications are fundamentally a very^ 
specialized form of chemistry. The result.iB that while the branch officer in all 
the other branches is a technical head and technically responsible for all the 
work of the branch the Utilization Officer is not qualified in’ any of the sections 
of the branch and is just os purely an administrative officer as the President. 
In other words, the Utilization branch is really a small soporate and independent 
Institute with its own centralized office, its own budget, etc. As organized at 
present, to be efficient the head of each section in the Utilization branch should 
be able to direct technically the work of the section just as in the rest of the 
Institute, the branch officer is technically able to do it. ThiB peculiar organiza- 
tion of on Instituto within at} Institute naturally lends to various difficulties. 

82. After several years at tlio Institute ns n research officer and now ns 
President, I consider emphatically that this attempt to combine the direction 
of the Porest Besemch Institute with the post of Inspector General, both of 
which are heavy full-time posts, has never been efficient and never will be. A 
Vice-President has been sanctioned at the Porest Research Institute for two 
years from the end of 1943 and in practice he will virtually'control the Institute 
as a President. The experience gained will enable the final decision to be taken 
whether this organization should be perpetuated. If it is, the ’Vice-President 
should ho made the President and the Inspector General definitely made 
Inspector General onlv, with headquarters with the Government of India like 
nil other bends of departments. 

83. As already stated, a commission to reorganize the Institute wn* to have 

come to India in- 1941, hut owing to the war was postponed. I recommend 
that such a commission he appointed immediately nfter the war. Someone on 
that commission should have intimate knowledge of the internal workings of the 
Institute and its relation to tho forest sendee. He should bo a member of the 
commission to cross-examine witnesses and not merely he a witness himself. I 
regret to sny that in rending the Mchin Commission Report and knowing the 
internal arrangements of the Institute at that time, it is evident that no one on 
the Commission knew’ sufficient of the inner working of tho Institute to sift tho 
evidence enough to know where it was being influenced, possibly unconsciously. , 
by personal considerations. 1 

84. On the whole, there need be no grant change in the general ore^niration 
of the Institute. Improvement in detc’I is certainly possible, but the general 
idea of an administrative President with a detailed knowledge of forestry, forest 
conditions and the detailed needs of the Porest Departments m research, with 
certain branches under him, the head of the branch being technically responsible 
for the work done in it, is sound. Even though there might be some rearrange- 
ment of the branches, the existing branches of Botany, Silviculture, 

logy, and Chemistry and Minor Porest Products arc suitable. There are onvjou ^ 
possible modifications; but these, having been in existence for a long tltn ~' . .. 
collected arid arranged data and, on tho whole, should not now He ma y 
changed. 

8 1 ). But the anomalous organization of the Utilization branch within the frame- 
work of tlu* Institute must be changed. There are two obvious wavs of doing this. 
The Utilization branch could be definitely constituted a separate technological 3ns-^ 
titute with an administrative head, its present sections becoming branches. (One 
of its branches would then prohnhly be Chemistry and Minor Forest Products.; 

It is a branch essentially dealing with the products of forestry and not witn 
forestry itself. It deals w’ith the row material for tradb and would normal ybe 
better stunted in a trade centre. Its head would not necessarily need to po a 
forest officer though on the staff 'Hferft»should he »me experienced forest officer 



to act as a liaison between this trade research and the needs and possibilities of 
the Forest Department itself. This form of solution has beon adopted in some 
other countries. While I insert it here for consideration, I do not advise it. The 
whole work of the Utilization branch has been so intermingled with tne rest of 
the Forest Research Institute for so many years that a separation now would, 
I consider, bring more evil than good. 

'86. The other solution, however, is to bring the organization of the Utiliza- 
tion branch into line with that of the rest of the Institute. This would not be 
difficult. One man cannot possibly be a technical expert in all the various 
sections of the, Utilization branch as constituted at present, and this is one of 
the reasons be has developed into an administrative head only. The existing 
Utilization branch should be split up into groups of sections to form brunches 
parallel with those elsewhere in llic Institute. The head of eaoli of these newly 
constituted branches would he ns in the rest of tho Institute, a technical officer 
technically responsible for tho work in hfe branch. 

87. Suggested groupings might be Mechanical Engineering, Wood Workshops, 
Wood Technology and Timber Testing to form ona branch with an engineer as 
head of the branch. This ongincor should, if possible, be experienced in extrac- 
tion and logging problems. The post already exists in the Timber Development 
Officer. It may bo mentioned here that there was a Forest Engineering Service 
for all these probloms connected with sawmills, transport* logging, etc., but it 
died through lack of work. But while there is insufficient work for a whole forest 
engineering service, there are plenty of problems demanding solutions and there 
is plenty of room for one such officer at Dehra Dun. 

88. It must also be mentioned that there is no officer nt tho Institute to 
carry the results of timber testing to its final translation into wooden structures, 
buildings, bridges, etc. The result is an accumulation of datn with little practi- 
cal result. An engineer capable of designing structures making use of the results 
is a necessity, and this lack has beon felt repeatedly during the war and more 
especially when there was a need for very large wooden acroplnnc hangars. No- 
body had any experience of designing such a structure. If such n man were 
made head of this Timber Development bmnch, he might gain the logging and 
spwmilling experience; if that is not possible, then thero must bo two men. 

89. Tho other three existing sections of Wood Preservation, Wood Seasoning 
and Paper Pulp could also lie combined into n second branch with a Chemical 
Engineer a» head of it. 

90. The next step would be to combine most of tho Office of the existing 
Utilization branch with tho Central Office, and also to combine the budget with 
flint of tho rcBt of tho Institute, thus completing the general aim underlying the 
Mehta Commission Report of 1020 hut which was only carried out for the rest 
of tho Institute nnd not for the Utilisation binncli. Tho present administrative 
Utilisation Officer would cense to exist. 

, Chapter VI 

FOREST EDUCATION 

01. The Forest education which has to be legislated for in India is: 

(n) the training of Foresters; 

(b) the training of Rangats; and 

(c) the training of gazetted ofiicois. 

. (a) Foi esters 

92.. Arrangements for training Foresters arc made by provinces themselves 
at vnrious provincial schools for Foresters. The nirnngements uio satisfactory 
as far tib they go nnd need not be further considered hero. It might perhaps 
be advisable to forecast roughly tho total demand for such traiuing throughout 
India to assure that the total number of such schools throughout the country is 
adequate for the work required. 

(b) Rangers f 

98. Rangers have been trained at Dehra Dun since 1878. There is no need 
to go into nil the past, history, but Dehra Dun has not always been the only 
school for training the Hangers. There was a school at Coimbatore In 
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Madras and until this year a class at Poona in Bombay. Bor a period 
liom 1983 to> 1935 the Indian Barest Banger College at Dehra Bun al psed 
down ojiing to a temporary lack of demand for training; it was than 
revived principally for training the Bangers from the United Provinces and 
the Punjab and from 1987 has existed in its present form for training the 
Bangers from all provinces in India and from Indian States. Actually Madras 
first sent Bangers for this training at Dehra Dun only in 1948 and Bombay has 
not yet sent any,' though it proposes to do so from the class beginning. 1944. 
This is most welcome as it is the opinion of the vast majority of forest officers, 
if not of all of them, that by training the Ban|ers together at one centre far 
the whole of India, including the Indian States, a certain service tradition and 
esprit dc carps is engendeiod which can be attained in no other way. The 
course is a two-year course, a new class arriving each year. . - 

94. There has been a most gratifying increase in the interest in proper forest 
management by the Indian States u> the last few yeois. I have already 
stressed liow much the general welfare of India depends on proper forest manage- 
ment in the States and every effort is being made to encourage thiB and to give 
them every help' possible. The forecasted demand for seats in the Bangers' 
College for the next five yeara is an average total of about 55 Btudents of which 
the demand is SO from provinces and 25 from States. The total capacity of 
the existing Indian Forest Banger College in Dehra Dun is a yearly intake of 
89 students, making a total in residence at any one time of 78 students. This 
is the utmost possible for the college to accommodate and a class of 39 
students is too large for maximum teaching efficiency. If thiB demand of 55 
students per year were the normal perpetual demand to replace wastage, then 
the question of expansion of the college would arise. Aotunlly, however, Ihe 
total cadre of Rnngera for the whole of India is approximately 800 sfitli a pro* 
beble. expansion in the near future to approximately 900. In most provinces 
a percentage of recruitment is made by promotion from the lower ranks of the 
sen Ye and, assuming that roughly one-third of the Bangers’ posts are filled 
in this way, it' means that the total directly recruited cadre is at present about 
530 and may ensilv expand to 600. Agnin, assuming that the average service 
of onch Bnnger who entera the service, including casualties of all Berts, is 25 
vrnrs, it means the average annual recruihnent,must be for provinces from'21 
(o about 24 per year. With - the maximum possffi’e accommodation of 89 
students ner vrnr, this leaves from about 15 to IB as the absolute maximum 
possible for Indian States, Although I have no figures for the States, it does 
appear that it would he unwise at present to embark on any scheme for ex- 
panding the sire of the Indian Forest Banger College. 

95. There is, however, one change whioh should be made. It is most in- 
convenient for administration to have the Banger College situated £vb miles 
away from the present New Forest.* q'uite apart from the fact that the New 
Forest is veiy much more favourably situated for the teaching of forestry, for 
which in fact tKe estate was partly acquired. ' The advent of the 17tli British 
General Hospital has necessitated ceitem rearrangements of the Institute and 
in particular the closing down of nil the museums and * rearrangement of the 
Utilimtion branch, so th^t the Intter is now almost wholly situated outside the 
main building over at tbc workshops." I he museums must of course be reopened 
directly the 17th British General Hospital leaves, but there is no need for the 
Utilisation branch to return to *he main building, in fact the present arrange- 
ment is undoubtedly more efficient, despite certain minor inconveniences. I 
have examined the accommodation cnrefullv and T nm convinced that tbi* whole 
of the two Bangers classes could be provided with adequate lecture rooms, 
laboratories, etc., in the exist’ng Forest Besenmh Institute building nt the New 
Forest, na soon na the 1 7tb T*riti«b General Hospital leaves it. Such a move would 
of course not provide for living accommodation either for the Nnng&rs or for the 
Instructors. The move would necessitate the building of hostels to accommodate 
some 80 students, two more bungalows of the tape to accommodate Hass II 
officers, and two more bungalows of the Clifts I type. \Vhnt this will„tost in 
the immediate post -■vrnr era I nm unable to say, but it is quite eertn*f> .that the 
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and the above total. 1 may add that both the Director of the Indian Forest 
Danger College, and the Principal of the Indian Forest College agree that such 
a tour early in a man’s service would greatly increase the general level of 
efficiency of officers. All the students and rteent ex-students whom J. have 
been able to consult also believe it would be of the greatest advantage to them 
-professionally. 

Chapter VH 

CREATION OF A FEDERAL FOREST SERVICE 

101. The Hon’ble Member, Sir Jogendra Singh, haB more thgn once sug- 
gested the possibility of creating a Federal Forest Service to fill poBts under 
the central Government and possibly interchangeable with men from the 
provinces. So far as the Forest Reseaich Institute itself is concerned, it is 
an undoubted fact that greater efficiency would be attained if -every gasetted 
officer weie also a forest offioer, but of course muoh of the Work is so specialized 
that it would be quite impossible ever to fill the posts with forest officers. 
There are, however, certain posts whioh eon be and in foot are filled by forest 
officers who ore also specialists in some particular science more or leBs directly 
connected with forestry. There is no doubt that more posts could be- so filled, 
for example, certain posts in the Botany branch, in the Entomology branch, 
in the Minor Forest Products section of the Chemistry and -Minor Forest ‘Pro-- 
duets branch, and of course, by its nature, all the gazetted officers in the 
Silviculture branch. In addition, of course dll the instructors at both colleges 
dealing with forestry subjects^ must be foreBt officers. 

102. At present thescr officers are seconded fiorn the provinces. During the 
war it has been increasingly difficult to fill posts, and in foot posts have had to 
be left vacant because they could not be filled, and various expedients have 
been adopted to fill others. It is true that to a large extent this difficulty would 
disappear after the war; but the war has certainly shown that when the forest 
staff in provinces is properly occupied, the needs of Debra Dun have J>erfbrc» 
to take second place, and this decision rests with anjofficer who usually knows- 
little or nothing of the aim or utility of a large proportion of the Institute work 

108. This is an argument for a Federal Forest Service to Btaff such appoint- 
ments at Dehia Dun. But there are in addition certain other forest posts 
directly under the central Government, for -example, the officers in the 
Andaman Islands, Coorg,* etc. 

101. Nor is the above the whole scope foi v a separate -federal service under 
the Government of India. There is an increasing demand tor forest officers 
in Indian States and these not entirely as the ordinary State Fores# Officer. 
Demands arise for seconded officers to make working plans or to advise on 
general possibilities, etc. If such a federal service existed and officers could 
be lent to individual States or to Agencies as advisers, in muoh, the-same way 
as there is a Forest Adviser to the Eastern States Agencv, there -would be n 
demand for their services, and it would be for the general good of forestry in 
India. T am not making any further detailed auggestiona, but it i<* a matter 
which might be seriously considered with the Political Department - 

105. I have enquired from all parts of the empire about this in places where 
there are separate States rather on the analogy of Indian provinces and a. 
oentral Government. I have only had replies from Australia, South Africa 'and 
New Zealand. Australia haB a Federal Service separate from the Provincial 
Services. South Africa has a Federal Service only and no provincial services. 
New Zealand the same bus has no separate provinces in the Dominion. I also 
know that America and Oanndn have Federal Services separate from the Pro- 
vincial Services. 

-s * 

Chapter VlLi 

MINOR FOREST PRODUCTS' 

106 The .development of minor forest products industries has been neglected 
in the past. They 'bften have been collected by petty contractors ih a 
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haphazard way and markets have been lost through dirty or adulterated material 
having beon supplied. With such products the importance oi proper grading 
and cleaning aqd the guarantee of the purity of the articlo need not be 
emphasized. The whole of this work is now finder tho Chemistry and Minor 
Forest Product^ branch and a proper Minor Forest 1’ioducls Officer is about to 
be appointed at the Forest Research Institute. A great doul of informat' on 
on these minor forest products has boen collected at the Forest Research 
Institute over a number of years and it is now being compiled in such a way 
as to show exactly what is known and, perhaps equally important, exactly 
what is not known and has to be found out. 

107. TheBe minor forest products nro very definitely of two types. There 
are thoso derived from more or less mature trees like, for instance, kapok from 
tho annul tree, hitch end hatha from the Acacia catechu tree, Myiabolnms 
from the more or less mature TeminaUcfl, etc., and other products derived from 
annual and perennial herbs like pyrethrum, ephedrinc, santonin, bhabar grass 
for paper, etc., or from young trees, for example quinine from cinohona bark 
giving n yield at tho ago of about seven years, rubber from Hevea giving n 
yield at the age of about five years, etc. 

108. The first typo will usually remain as forest industries and pprl of tho 
Forest Department work bocause few private individuals or communities are 
prepared to grow crops which give no material yield for long period', like 80 
and 40 years. These have nlways been collected fiom the scottep*d trees in u 
forest and even if grown as crops by the Forest Department wii] probably be 
only ro grown when they can also yield a useful timber or fuel. 

109. But the Eccond typo which give their yield in a comparatively short 
time are probably better not collected from the scattered trees of n forest 
Their return is quick enough and their profit is good enough to make it worth 
while growing* them as a special crop to yield their particular product, just ns 
there arc rubber plantations, cinchona plantations, tea plantations, pyrethrum 
plantations, etc. This tvpe of crop offers scope for the ordinary individual 
cultivator and, once the preliminary stages are over, is probably better grown 
by them than by any Forest Department.” At thnt stage they pass to the 
Agricultural Deportment. 
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Fait n.— Suggestions 

Introduction ’ 

110. It was stated in tho introduction that this reconstruction policy was 
for British India tuid lind not dealt with Indian StatcB but that much of what 
was written applied i nvtalU mutandis to the States. This is equally true of 
these suggestions. There uro large States, like Kashmir, which have a com* 
plotely oiganircd foiest setvicc, but there are others where there -is no forest 
officer and sometimes no forest, or sometimes a State can only -afford a forest 
officer of the status of a Hanger. In the Eastern States Agency a number of 
Statos have combined to employ one properly qualified forest officer to advise 
most of the States of the ngtmoy. I also recently recommended such a possible 
combination for the Punjab Hill States and I would recommend that an exten- 
sion of this armngementbe examined by the Political Department who can call 
upon the Inspector General for advice whenever they wish. It seems to me 
that it would be to the advantage of the smnller States if they combined to 
employ a joint cadre of forest officers with a properly qualified adviser at their 
head. This combination might possibly be by existing agencies. In this way 
skilled professional advice would be available at a compnrntivelv small cost to 
each State. Moreover, the smnller States eould get men with better qualifies, 
tions for their State Forest Officer at a lower rate provided the officers knew 
that there were prospects of advancement to the highest posts of a joint cadre 
' covering n number of States. 

General 

_ 111. The general line of these suggestions for a post-war plan for forestry 
. will bo evident from whnt has been written in Part I, For the sake of com- 
pleteness any suggestions already made will be repeated in this Part II. It 
will be arranged under the Bame chapter headings as Part I, bo that, so far as 
possible, the parts referring to the same subject can be rend complete. Them 
is unfortunately a certain amount of overlap which cannot be avoided. 

112. The otder in which the chapters nave been written is q logical order, 

so far as possible, nnd not necessarily in the" order of the importance of the 
problem. It is therefore repented nnd emphasized here that the most important 
post-war forest problems of India are: - 

(a) Proper land management to control floods, erosion and the afforestation 
of tho dry belt in tho west: Connected with this is the defining of those nrens 
where correct land management is necessary for the physical well-being of the 
country. This may affect private ownership. 

(b) Second only to the above is the provision of Bmall timber and fuel for 
the ordinary agricultural village consumer in India both to provide for his direct 
wants and nt the same time to release cowdung for manure. Connected with 
this is the provision of an adequate total area of forest land and its carnet 
distribution throughout India. 

113. A small reconstruction forest policy committee should be set up m 
each province to draw- up their own programme.' When drawn up, the heads 
of these committees should meet togother so tbnt the reconstruction plans 
which coincide for each province (ns many must necessarily do) can be discussed 
and as far as possible brought into an esa’otlv similar plan for each province. 

Chapters II and III: Government in relation to forestry end existing 

forest policy 

’ 114. The principles which govern the existing forest policy of India shoe - 
be endorsed. 

These are: 

(a) The areas necessary for the preservation of the general climatic and 
physical conditions of the country must bn kept ns forest. 

(b) The minimum amount of. forest necessary for the general well-being of 

the country must be preserved or created^ . 

, Subject to (a), (b) above. 
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matter, anywhere else in the world, and probably never will be attained. But 
it is the forester’s aim, and progress towards it continues. 

120. But, as indicated in Pnrt I, Chapter III, over-felling though not 
excessive as a total, has been sufficiently concentrated to upset existing plans: 
of management. The working plan position should be examined immediately 
after the war and steps taken to rectify oveg-felling. The amount of work 
necessary tor this' will vary in different provinces. ,In some, fresh working 
plans can be made immediately, whereas in others it may be necessary for 
various reasons to start with rough working schemes to be converted into proper 
working plans at leisure. 

121. The United Provinces hns n specinl working plans circle for the making" 
and revision of working plnns and their control which, 'it is now generallv 
admitted, has been in every way to the advantage of the forest management 
of that province. This oignnizntion is commended to other piavincial Govern- 
ments, as a permunency where sufficient work exists, but anyway as a tem- 
porary measure till the necessary post-war revision of working plans is complete. 
Some provinaes are too small to make it worth while having a speoial working- 
plans circle, but even those might examine the possibility of combining with _ 
a neighbouring province. The absolute minimum number of working plans- to 
make such a circle worth while is ten plans revised on a ten-year cycle; which 
is a short cycle except for fairly intensively managed forest. Even If the making 
of each plan took two- years, this would only mean one' preliminary report and 
the control of two plans each year, which is very little. But with 15 working • 
plana such a circle is well worth while ns some of them are bound to he on .i 
ten-venr cycle -and the more plans there are over that number, the more worth 
while does such n circle become. 

122. One other point connected with war fellings which ariaes is the disposal 

af the Defence Department’s stocks of timber after the war. The Board of 
Forestry in October 1942 hns already passed a resolution on tins matter and the 
relevant pnrt is repeated here. * 

'(a) The release of Defence Department stocks after the war must b e 
controlled by a disposal hoard or some suoh agency, and the Board of Forestry 
emphasises that the Forest Department mimt be adequately represented in any- 
planning for such disposal. 

(b) The Board of Forestry further advises that, in consultation with railways, 
steps should he token to stabilize sleeper prioea after the wnT.' 

■ Oidvnary agricultural village consumers 

123. The importance of the provision of timber and fuel far the ordinaiy 
■village consumer cannot be overemphasized * Map I shows the areas of Reserved 
forests under the Forest Department. It is certain that these will soon be the 
only orens of forest left in British India under existing conditions. It shows 
clearly the large areas whioh will be left with no forest anywhere dear them. 
To make the picture cdiuplete it should inolude such forests in Indian States 

■ also In Map H an attempt is made to include these. So far as it. has been 
possible^ to obtain the data this map shows in black all forests bolh in British 
India and Indian States under 'proper forest management, that is. to say, which 
will remain aa forest. It will be seen tfint, although the position is better 
than that shown in Map I, it still leaves enormous areas devoid of forest where 
the wants of the ordinary agricultural villa Erer will eventually remain" entirely or 
almost entirely unfulfilled 

The question therefore_hnmediately arises whether land is available whioh 
is either covered with forest of n'sort, though not under the Forest Department 
and not properly managed. 

no f°M 0W faK table compiled from Agricultural Statistics of India, 1637- 

ij/ ^ a s howe a classification of the land in the various provinces as 

cultivated, uncultivated and forest. 
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Area cnUimted and uncultivated in 193748* in ppnktes and Stales (as far as 

available) 


Presumes 

Area 

Cultivated 

Uncultivated 

Forests 







Not men 

Current 

Cultivable 

Not avail- 




actually 

follows 

wasto other 

able for 




flown 

- 





Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles, 

Sq. milos. 

8q. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

’ Ajmer-Merwera 

■KMj 

527 

273 

411 

1,405 

151 

Assam 

58,445 

0,837 

2,603 

7,318 

29,403 

7,162 


Bengal 


38,038 

8,000 

8,000 


7,005 

Bihar 

65,542 

■m 

10,886 


MEM 

Bombay . 

70,128 

44,808 

7,006 

1,388 

8,942 

IASS 

13,026- 

24,777 

0. P. & Barer . 

98,581 

38,340 

5,046 

21,853 

Coorg 

Dolhi . . . 

1,581 

575 

220 

334 

257 

17 

18 

102 

602 

m 

518 

Madias 

124,692 

50,051 

14,750 

10,405 

22,810 

20,601 

N. W. F. P. . . 

'13,402 


000 

4,456 

6,680 

4,109 

662 

Orissa 

32,105 

' 10,074 

2,714 

, 0,706 

4,122 

Punjab 

03,002 


0,776 

22,133 

20,347 

3,086 

Sind . . . . 

47,155 

8,032 

7,616 

0,218 

16.008 

21,170 

16,460 

1,121 

14,402 

»■*• • ■ • 
Total Provinces . 

108,180 

60,617 

333,582 

4,122 

798,011 

70,000 

143,701 


100,263 

Total Indian States 

231,000 


20,046 

30,163 

43,373 

29,880 

(as for as available) 


t 

..... 



Grand Total (as far as 
available) 

1.030,010 

440,330 

01,941 

173,854 1 

1 

1 

187,762 ' 

1 

136,133 


‘(From Ajrwufoirnl Statiiliu oj India, 1D37.SB, Vol. I, pngo 1) 

N.B.—'nweo figures do not comoidu entirely with those in tho tabloimdorpam. 16. Tlic 
different))) » aooountod for port]; by tho oml-slon from this table of the Andamans and. 
Baluchistan and tho roet because the 20,000 odd square imilos of forest not under the Forest 
Doportmont included in para. 10 has probably boon put under •uncultivated'. But the 
difioionee is immaterial for this analysis. 

It is impossible to vouch ior the accuracy of the figures, but at least they 
do give an indication of possibilities. It has also besn possible to give in this 
particular tabic a figure for Indian States. Ko attempt is mado to analyse these 
figures province by province : each province can do that for itself. But what 
is of interest is the total. Tho figures of this table (as explained in tho foot- 
note) differ somewhat from those in para. 10. It will be seen that 106,000 
square miles of land classified as forest ropresonls something over 18 per cent, of' 
the total area of British India. At tho tamo time, however, it classifies 144,000' 
square miles as 'cultivable waste' and another 144,000 squaro milos as 'not . 
available for cultivation.' The probabilities are that a petceutngc of this 144,000 
square miles classified as not available for cultivation will in fact grow forest 
sufficiently good for the purpose in view, namely to provide timber nnd fuel 
for the ordinaty agricultural village consumer. But at any rate here is a possible 

288.000 square miles from which it is probably only necessary to find between' 

50.000 to 100,000 square miles to solve the whole problem. 

125, Connected with this n reference is ins lied lo Map III. The map was 
compiled for tho census and I have no information ns to how they defined whnt 
they have called ‘areas of fores! or dense sernb’ (the black areas oil the map) 
or how they defined 'areas of small trees and open seinb’ (cross-hatched on the 
3P; ■** Mn be compared with Map IT, which is tho nreas under the Forest 
Department and properly managed Indian State forest, and it will he seen that 
the black areas on the two maps are not cntirelv inconsistent. Map TIT also 
includes private forests most of which are rapidly disappearing. At any rnt«, 
even on Map m, for what it is worth, the black areas still leave enormous awns 
of India where the .ordinary villaee agricultural consumer ennnot possible be- 
supplied with his demand for Umber nnd fuel. But the cross-hatched areas, 

StT’l ftr<,0 7 , 77 ,ld “I*" «HI forest of n sort, 

and tlioj do show a for bettor distribution over Tndin. There are still large* 
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.-areas whore apparently not even. scrub forest ovists, but if theso areas of scrub 
forest were taken ovei'by the Forest Department and properly managed, it would 
go n long way towards solving this voij difficult problem of providing forest 
produce in close proximity to the orJinnry village agiioulim'st 

126. Air examination ot Map 111 still '•hows a huge blank area extending 
{torn Bangui through Bihar and the United Frounces to the Punjab and down 
thtengh ltajputnnu, parts of Bombay and Hyderabad. But even tu those areas 
there tue huge possibilities oi imjpiovement. A reference to the table m jmtj. 
1*21 will show tlmt Bengal has apparently U.OUU squure miles. classified as ‘cul- 
tivable waste* mid 15,000 square miles ns 'not available for cultivation’ com- 
pared with the foicst area of only 7.000 square miles; Bihar has 8,000 square 
miles of ‘cultivable waste* and nearly 10,0(2) squiuc miles 'not available for 
.cultivation* compared with 10,000 square miles classified as foicst; the United 
Flounces has over 15,000 square miles of ‘cultivable vvasto’ mid nnothci 13,0JQ 
squm e miles ‘not available for cultivation* compared with 15.000 square miles 
of foicst; the Punjab has ‘22,000 sqtinie miles of ‘cultivable waste* and 20,000 
squnic miles ‘not available foi cultivation* compared with 3,000 square miles 
of forest; the North-West Fi on tier Province lm$ 4,500 square miles of ''cultivable 
waste’ and 4,000 square miles 'not available for cultivation* as against 510 
squnic miles of forest. Bombay on these figures does not appear eo well off, 
having only 1,400 square miles of 'cultivable waste' and ncoil.v 9,000 square 
miles 'not available for cultivation* compared with an existing 13,000 square 
miles of forest. Even therefore in these provinces where the problem of supply- 
ing the agricultural village consumer with his timber anrl fuel is the most acute, 
there do seem to be great possibilities of increasing the area under forests to 
supply these pnrticulnr wants, and for that area to be properly distributed 
-throughout the province so that every agricultural villnge has its neighbouring 
minor forest instead of ns nt present the forests genernllv consisting of a narrow 
strip along the Himalayas. 

127. Moreover, in these same provinces in Bengal there are possibilities of 
properly managing the remaining private forests (see the report of the West 
Bengal Committee), in the United Provinces there nre opportunities for the * 
control and proper management of private forests, of mango grove®, btc. (said 
-to amount to nearly 1,100 squure miles or nearly 8 per cent, of the total urea 
of Government forests of the province), of better utilisation of canal banks, 
loadsidc and railway lands nnd the utilization of village waste, etc.. The mango 
groves in the United Provinces nre numerous enough tint , journeying in a tram 
through the most treeless pnits of the Gnngetic plain, the scattered groves so 
quickly coalnsee that they form to the eye an nppnrcnt’y continuous hori/on of 
tiecs nt a distance of not more than three or four miles. Yet it olo 5 er examina- 
tion of these same groves usually shows nn ill-shnpen. badly managed crop pro- 
ducing nothing except possibly a few unpabit ible mangoes. The proper mnnnre- 
mont of these mango gioves alone nnd»»r short rotations would help very consi- 
derably towards the solution of the probtem TV United Provinces Government 
actually sanctioned a spli nme*^ni the afforestation of village land rnd formed 

a Forest DevelopmenOivisinn in 1°38 to nrinnge p’nntntionx of agricultural 
timber, fuel nnd fodder tiers in th« villager!.’ boldines or on zemindars’ lnnd. 
The forest staff enny out propaganda, nrrnnge the mens to be afforested, give 
technical advice nnd supply coeds and plp«t>. fiee. the work itself being done 
by the villagers or zemindars. It luis already extended to 12 " 1)111 of the 18 
districts in the province nnd up to the end of 1912 something like 8, ."O') acres" 
"lind been Buocessfu], u vine originally intended to form n unit or division every 
■two or three yonis cvcnhmllv with four or five divisions covering all the districts 
in the plnins; but naturally the war ins held up tlio expnnsioh, though it will 
undoubtedly recommence ns v aoon ns the war is ovei. It has been estimated, 
0,1 no ! 7or y mlieble data, that a lotnl new forest area of approximately 
miles could be created in this wav in the plains districts ol'the 
• 4 J * • provinces, where this problem of small timber and fuel for the ngricul- 
unst is very acute with the consequent waste of cowdung manure. Four or 
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five Forest Development divisions could easily bo formed in the United Pro- 
vinces as part of the Forest Department under n separate Conservator. This 
would form a circle somewhat analogous to the Soil Conservation circle of the 
Punjab, for it must not be forgotten that the solution of this problem of providing 
small agricultural timber and fuel for the ordinnry -village consumer by forests 
properly distributed throughout the provinces would «* a long way towards 
solving the erosion problem ns well. In Bihar, there are probably 3/00 square* 
miles capable of being used for this particular supply and some 7,500 squnro^ 
miles of private forests which, if properly managed, would help consider bh. 
In the Punjab the Rawalpindi guzarai, which have apparently been badly 
managed and hnvo largely disappeared, could presumably again be taken up by 
the Forest Department and could grow forest, A policy for the development 
of village forest is being inaugurated in Knifgrn, Uoshinrpur and Ambnln and 
of course the Soil Conservation eirele is dealing with waste lands so far ns its 
staff and funds permit. In Bombnv, there nro about 2,000 square miles under 
the Revenue Department and there are about 4.000 square miles of what is 
called ‘unnssessed uncultivnhle land* which could definitely come under some 
form of forost management to help in solving this pressing problem of supplying 
the timber and fuel wants of the agricultural villager. 

128. There seems therefore plenty of scope both for increasing the area 
‘ under forest to bring it up to something approaching tlio figure of 20 to 25 per 

cent of each province and for it to he properly distributed throughout the pro- 
vince so that wlint 1 have called the 'ordinary village consumer’, at present 
inadequately supplied with agricultural timber and fuel, could become whnt I 
have called n ‘local village consumer’ with his forest needs supplied ,on his 
doorstep. 

129. In cncli province ft classification of land should be made on the lines 
of Unit given in pore. 124, but the uncultivated Innd should be classified in 
more detail and should be done fiom the forest crop point of view rather than 
from that of the agricultural crop. It! this way the figures in cols. 5 and 0 of 
that statement would change to ‘wnstp other than fallow on which miror forests 
-could be grown' and ‘lnnd not nvailnbh for forest cultivation.' The land given 
under the heading 'waste other than fallow on which minoi forests could be 
grown’ should be divided under certain luiads such ns privnl- forests, village 
waste, groves, etc., while that given ns 'land not available for forest cultivation 1 
should also bo classified ns roads, buildings, wntei, barren lands (ravines, vsar, 
saucl dunes, rocks, etc.). This classification is wanted immediately as n li.isis 
for nil this planning. II need not be particularly accurate to start with, nor 
need it have n special agency In collect if. The agency wlrfoh collected the 
figures given hi pare. 124 cither has the datn already or could very ensi’y collect 
the small amount of .extra data to give (he more detailed classification from the 
forest point of view" indicated above. It would then he npccssnrv for forest 
office] s to check up the places classified as ‘waste on which minor forests cotiid 
he grown’ and, only where this was insufficient and badly distributed. would 
they need to examine any of the laud classified as barren to spg in fact if any 
of it could grow trees. It is fnip that those who me used to deal with agricul- 
tural crops do classify land ns barren which could often perfectly well grow 
trees fit for this particular type of supply. It should not he forgotten, however, 
that in most places the final answer will not be large blocks of forest’ but com- 
paratively small areas scntlered throughout the country and this is evnctly 
what is needed. 

J30. T have not yet mentioned the question of grazing. The entile problem 
of India is not the province of the Forest Department; but it is so mixed up. 
' with forest work that it must lie mentioned. One of the chief reasons for the 
destruction of forests over large portions of India and the prevention of 
reafforestation and regeneration is the excessive grossing which tnkes place over 
such’ large nreas. >Tf the schemes outlined above nre to succeed, grazing must 
he prevented while the tree crops are being established. Intact, if the areas 
. are protected from grazing, ‘they will give a far greater weight of gross iu a few 
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years than they ever pioduced •while being continually grazed (one experiment on , 
■usar land in the United Provinces increased the dry hay production from 2J 
maunda per annum under continuous grazing to about 17 maunds per annum 
nn/icr proper regulation). Moreover, as already indicated in Port 1, the areas 
■can be opened to grazing after three or font years when the tree crops are safe 
and will provide good grazing till the forest has closed sufficiently to pievent 
the growth of gross. The forests would still then provide good exercise grounds 
for the cattle till the forest was again felled and regenerated. But the rotations 
*-to supply this particular type of demand for the agricultural villager would be 
short and would probably vary from between 15 to 20 yeara. 

181. For convenience the Government of India classifies its fourth type of 
•forest land as (d) Pastures, and there is no doubt that, under thiB scheme, a 
large quantity of the uncultivable land which would come under the Forest 
Department wobld be of this class (d) Pastures. It haB been estimated tint 
•such barren lands, including ravines, war, etc. total in the United Piovinces 
■something like 14,000 square miles, though my own opinion.is that a certain 
amount of this would in fact glow trees. Grazing -on this area ia at present 
unlimited and uncontrolled and the number of cattie 1 b far in excess of what the 
land con stand. The grazing is poor in the rains and there is practically no 
grazing for the rest of the year, so that there is constant and increasing deteriora- 
tion often coupled with erosion. If the country is to ‘become prosperous, this 
grazing must be reduced in intensity and controlled, so that the better types' of 
fodder grasses have n chance o{ increasing. Obviously, this part of the pro- 
gramme must be a slow process as it depends so largely on persuading the 
villager that it is really for his own good to keep fewer and better cattle. 

182. "this is really the first proposal made which means spending any consi- 
derable sum ol money. 1 am entirely unable to give any figure for the cost of 
creating and managing these Minor forests pioperly distributed throughout the 
country. Fairly obviously any figure must depend on the speed with which the 
work is done and, as it is quite impracticable to do it all in one year, a total 
figure, even if it were available, would be of little use. As a very rough guide, 
however, I may quote the cost of the Soil Conservation circle in the Punjab. 
The total cost of the code is about Its. 5} lakhs per year. Roughly, a lakh - 
and a half of it is 6pent on conservancy and works, while Jour lakhs are spent 
on establishment, travelling allowances, etc. Naturally, in work such as this, 
establishment foims a dispioportiouate amount of the total expenditure. The 
establishment consists of a Conservator in charge, 11 gazetted officers, 10 Forest 
Rangers, 52 Deputy Rangers and Foresters and- 870 Forest Guards, etc. If 
every province appointed a similar sta8, a very considerable amount of work 
could be done. Theie would he great difficulty in finding the necessary staff to 
do this immediately after the war, and for some years the maximum that any 
province could provide, even assuming they started training and recruitment 
immediately; might peihaps be double the above amount. A rough figure 
therefore might be put ns between Rs. 5 and 10 lakhs per year, which in fact 
is a very small amount to pay for such infinite good, when it is remembeied 
that the destructive process of war has been spending Rs. 150 lakhs a day or 
15 to 80 times as much in one day as this will cost in a year. 

'Chapter TV t Floods, erosion and desiccation 

188. To a large extent the proposals already made will have automatically 
done what is necessary for eiosion, Hoods and desiccation. It has already been 
recommended in para. 116 that where proppr foiest management is necessity 
to protect the climatic and physical conditions of the country, land should be 
Allotted to olass (a) forest* whether it is also allotted io classes (b), (o) or (d) 
or not. The whole of the land of India outside the Government forests should 
be classified in the same way. This again, however, need not be meticulously 
accurate, and can probably be done comparatively quickly and nooiirafelv 
2 ™ “f 1 ^whatever existing organization compiled the figures given in 
P • 24, and who will compile those for class (a) forests abdve. Once this 
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preliminary dussiffcatiou is made, or concurrently with it, tins present land 
management of lliu ureas must be lccordcd us whether suitable lor the preven- 
tion of motion or not. it it is not suitable, it must be allurutl to become 
suitable. A reference to para. 04 will show that toiest laud with normal 
ground covering is probably tlia best land inimugomem to prevent erosion and 

(IaiiiIu sirliilu u iill.vnnniinnil v\<,d4viWn<_ to rfinrl f li Inmt) t> mnjfiau,! III.. i. 
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conditions of a country will probably show lliut n (urge proportion of the land 
nil! be either foiest, pn'-tme, grass laud or bare land, and it is piobuble that 
nil such land would be better under the Diiinngemcut of the Forest Depart inent. 
A very large propotllon of it will of course coimddo with (lie land to bo muuaged 
under paras. 123 to 120 above for the pioduction of Minor {masts, mid a great 
deal of the test will full under the portion mentioned in paras. ISO to 132 
above where grazing must be controlled not only for the unite of the gracing 
but also lor the sake of this exo-ion. Wheie, however, sueh Lind fall- under 
agricultural crops, ‘it is not for mo to suggest a solution, Without doubt, 
however, the answer to a vetj large propuition of this problem m Jndia is (a) 
afforestation where pa—ible, and (b) pioper control of gracing wiicro afforesta- 
tion is impossible. Proper control oi gruziug will make altore-lation unneces- 
sary over huge areas where control alone will ullow nature to ic-e-tablish foiest. 

184, I also nientoiied in punts, 09 mid 79 dial dc-ioeuUou was probably 
advancing eastwards iroui tbo dry areas west ot Etowah whole the lainfall ib 
always below 80 in. and lolls u» low os 4 or 6 in. Thu creation of Minor 
forests indicated under purus. 123 to 120 above to supply the wants of the 
general agricultural villager will, to n largo extent, automatically solve this 
problem also il the total possible uicn is taken up end affoieeted (please see 
the cross-hatched areus of Map 111). A large portion ol this area falls within 
the boundaries of Indian Stales ami (he sointimi ot much of the problem will 
therefore depend on them, though presumably the central Government will 
give all the help it can. lieluw » nimfali of about 13 in. it will be d iffi cult 
or impossible to bturt most species ol trees without irrigation, though some of 
the voiy dry species could be started without ittigalaiu down to « winfali us 
iovv as 10 in. to 15 in. llolovv that riguro lie-s cannot bi< sturted uitlieut 
lmgetion in their early years, and the solution ol that problem dopowls thoiefom 
on too solution of the urigaCon problem, 

135. I have repoaiedly recommended, and it ha- been accepted in principle, 
that an officer or officer, should be up|iointod at tile cciitro to deal with the 
whole of this question of floods croMon and cletoc.it toil. 1 rciwnt Dial lecom- 
mendation horn. In addit.on, however, an officer or officer,, inside oneli pro- 
11 *?" '’“Rested (hat this should tom. a 

Ifto? i Con ‘‘ i '? 11 ' S T- K ' 0, 1 ** ll0t ‘•S "-* 6 " hh view Civ Self, 
i f l U , BU f r 8‘» Sed ® *•* note me cmriod ouf, it will, 1 believe lie 
toiind that n huge proportion of lhs land concerned will milomnlienllv lie 
under fho management of the Forest Department, and 1 compiler (Imf i|,o 

“2 ? 14 ** bcco.no io a large exton me, elv 

one of the objects of management of this rrenflv eimm.ut r,„ ,i 

Tho^Forcsf 2 Z'r 1 T !' i" ^joct ot management of ami wen under 
the Fwsf Department today. I therefore eonsider that the wW 0 of this 

3*? be primarily under the Foiest Department, (hough natnrnllv tliov 

wmm 

2 fM my l!)nt if «"* » *Wornl Forert Service' worn to iItoo« 
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to the provinces* lor whatever action the pi evinces deemed fit. This, might- 
possibly overcome the difficulty felt by foies?" officers in some provinces that 
unless an entirely separate soil conservation department iB created the proper 
examination of erosion, flood and desiccation questions will become merely a 
side-issue of their _own work and will tend to be neglected, just as «««*■"<» 
the very important branch of forest management, namely working pinna, tend s 
to be neglected till there is some speoial oiganization to deal with it. 

186. The flood and em«ion problem haidly exists inside, the nn fa.nl l eser ved 
forests under the Forest Department though often the arch of such forests Is 
too small to conttol the problem sufficiently for the whole province. & the 
Deccan Ghats the problem is not controlled even in the reserves hnnn.. nn they 
are so scattered and broken. Except in the' Central' Provinces, Sind and Coorg, 
there are very serious flood and erosion problems outside the reserved forested 
under the Forest Department. The allocation of land necessary to control 
this problem mentioned in paia. 116 above will probably show that much ..of it 
falls under the ordinary management of the proposed expanded ForeBt Deport- 
ment Certain provinces are already taking steps about, this. Thus, there 
is the Soil Conservation circle in the Punjab, an Erosion range proposed in 
the North-West Frontier Province, an anti-erosion officer is proposed in Orissa, 
Madras is considering the question of control of private forests, where apparently 
much of the trouble occurs, and Bengal has made recommendations in the 
report of the West Bengal Forest Committee of 1939. 

Chapter V : Forest Research 

187. The proposals have already been made in Chapter V of Port 1 and need 
only be repeated briefly here for completion. 

They are: - 

(i) Separate the Iifspeotor General of Forests from '‘the President, Forest 
Beseareh Institute. The Inspector General would then work at the headquarters 
of Government like nil other heads of departments. The Inspector General of *9 
Forests should also be made more use of by the Political Department for advice t 
on all the forest problems of Indian J3tates. If a Federal ForeBt Service wezte 
created, these officers would also be available for this purpose. 

(ii) The appointment of a commission as fitoon after the war ns possible to- 

- enquire into the best organization for the ForeBt Beseareh Institute. . 

(iii) Either the complete separation of the Utilization branch together with * 
the Chemistry and Minor Forest Products branch as a separate Institute or, 
in my opinion better, the division of the present Utilization branch Jnto two 
branches, each with a technical expert at its head, and the centralization of 
its office and budget with the rest of the Forest Beseareh Institute under the 
direot administrative control of the President. . Suggested grouping of the 
Utilization brandh might be one branch consisting of Mechanical Engineering, 
Wood Workshops, Wood Technology and Timber Testing, and the other con- 
sisting of Wood Preservation, Wood Seasoning and Paper Pulp. Theie must 
also be in the Institute one officer capable of dealing with structural designs 
in timber and one to deal with problems connected with sawmills, tr.’ns’ orfc, 
logging, etc. He might possibly be the head of the branch mentioned n'-ove- 
consisting of the Mechanical Engineering, Wood Workshops, Wood Technology 
and Timber Testing sections. 

m ^ -W> 

Chapter VI : Forest education _ - 

188. Again, this is merely repetition of what has already been given in Part 
I, Chapter 71: Forest education. The training of Foresters should remain 
with the provinces as at present. 

* 139. The training of Bnngers should be, centralized at Debra Dun ns at 
present, but the class should be moved from.Dehra Dun itself out to the Neiv 
ForeBt. There is sufficient accommodation in 'the main building for 
-rooms, laboratories, etc., but it would necessitate the building of hostels tor 
-about 80 stqdents with a further two Glass II officers' bungalows and tno Class 
I -officers* bungalows. The cost could Verv easily 'be covered by the .value or 
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the present site ana buildings in Dehra Dun. I would advise not giving up 
these present buildings for a few years owing to the possibilities of an increased 
Banger class being necessary for a few years immediately after the war to train 
the additional subordinate forest staff whioh will be necessary if the expanded 
propos als given in paras. 123*129 above come into force. 

140. The training of the gazetted officers class is also satisfactory, but it is 
proposed that the 'listing legislation for continental tours for forest officers 
be extended sufficiently to allow a selected number of gazetted officers, or 
preferably all gazetted officers, to proceed to Europe some time during the first 
fire yean of their service. 

Chapter VII : Creation of a Federal Forest Service 

141. This is a 'matter which should be discussed. It created, there would 
■certainly be work for it at the Dchra Dun Forest Research Institute which 
at present is dependent on the goodwill of the provinces for all its forest-trained 
research officers, to staff the Andamans and other areas under the central Got* 
eminent, aB advisers and seconded officen to Indian States or Agencies, and as 
thp central Soil Conservation Department. I may add that there arc prece- 
dents for suoh federal services separate from provinces in Australia, Canada, 
the United States of America, etc. 

Chapter VIII : Minor forest products 

142. Then is little to recommend hen except to Btress the importance of 
research and the development of these very valuable and important products. 
The expanded staff of the Forest Research Institute will continue to compile 
the information it possesses and fill in the blanks in its knowledge. For the 
second type of quick-return minor forest product, special research is needed 
on methods of growth, cultivation, etc. It is recommended that in addition to 
the staff at the Forest Research Institute, provinces themselves invoBtigate and 
record all the industries connected with minor forest products in their own 
provinces. This should be mode a definite problem for their research officer 
or utilization officer whichever they may happen to possess. I may mention 
that Burma has sent one of its officers to work at the Forest Research Institute 
to take up this question as soon os Burma is reconquered. ‘ 


